




Private View 



Some Boats Are As Stubborn As Mules 

Richard A. Doran of Burlington strolled to the foot of Mapie Street 
one day last fali and photographed this effort to bring a sailboat ashore 
from Lakę Champlain. Scenes like this one are common on Vermont water- 
ways in autumn, and the task of getting a boat out of water is not an 
easy chore. "I felt that these indwiduals really demonstrated a true 
Vermont 'determination' to get their sailboat loaded on their boat trailer, 
zuhich is somewhere in the water under the boat," Mr. Doran writes. 

"I watched these people for morę than half an hour as they tried unsuccess- 
fully to load the boat. If they hadn't finally loaded it I am surę they 
would have completely submerged the pickup truck in the attempt." 
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By Jack Newcombe 

Phołographs by John LAZENBY^nd Peter Miller 


B right sunshine on the day of the 
gamę at Northfield brought a wel- 
come glow to the 90th meeting between 
Middlebury and Norwich. It lengthened 
the ranks of the Corps of Cadets into tali 
shadows as the cadets paraded on the 
football field, and glinted off the players' 
helmets — gold for Norwich, dark blue 
and white for Middlebury. In the sunny 
wooden bleachers on the visitors' side, 
students, parents, local families reveled 
in the unexpected warmth of a mid- 
November outing. The gamę and its cozy 
hillside setting were great distances away 
from the battles on this Saturday for 1981 
national collegiate rankings which filled 
huge coliseums and drew large TV audi- 
ences across the country. The basie stakes 
of Middlebury vs. Norwich were the 
same as they had been sińce the first 
gamę in 1893 — local bragging rights for 
players, alumni and townspeople. 

But Vermont's "Big Gamę," one of the 
oldest football rivalries in New England, 
has acquired special significance in the 
spectrum of college athletics. At a time of 
rampant professionalism among the 
major football schools, where the goals 
are morę victories for greater revenues, it 
continues as a choice example of the es- 
sence of the sport: a gamę played with 
enormous intensity by students who are 
amateur athletes. It is earnest competition 
with its own quality of entertainment for 
fans, a proud history, and a lively 
folklore. A national magazine recently 
took recognition of this when it picked 
Middlebury-Norwich as one of the ten 
"most heated rivalries among smali col- 
leges." 

The long series between the teams of- 
fers sufficient proof that the unexpected 
is likely to happen — that previously un- 
tapped inspiration usually rules the day. 
In 1981 Middlebury had the most to lose. 
Its veteran team, with an offense ranked 
first among the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association's Division III schools, 
had been beaten only in its first gamę of 
the season. Underdog Norwich, using 
many sophomores and juniors, had won 
three of nine games. But twice in the 
1970s Middlebury had come to Norwich 
with a perfect record only to be upset. 
Uneasy lies a favored head before a 
Middlebury-Norwich gamę. 

The opposing coaches, Barry Mynter of 
Norwich and Mickey Heineken of 
Middlebury, had faced each other six 
times and equally shared the spoils. The 
results of 89 games reflected the keenness 
of the competition: 44 wins for Middle¬ 
bury, 38 for Norwich, and seven ties. 

The week-long buildup of emotions 
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"Airit no tomorrow!" shouts a Noruńch player 
(left) at practice before the "Big Gamę." 
At Middlebury, a bonfire i gnił es the Friday 
night rally. Saturday, on the field, the Norwich 
cheerleaders show their stuff. 


among the players had been tempered 
toward the end by that sudden wave of 
wistfulness that hits seniors preparing for 
their finał gamę. At Norwich, Middle¬ 
bury, Notre Damę or Oklahoma seniors 
all soon face the loss of that exceptional 
team relationship which is gone before 
they can identify it. Middlebury had 19 
seniors on its smaller squad, Norwich 
had 11. The coaches at both schools went 
through their professional late-hour fus- 
sing and scrutinizing and, far removed 
from such concerns, students on both 
campuses happily anticipated the social 
rounds of the biggest party weekend of 
the fali term. 

Middlebury's last practice was devoted 
as much to satirical skits and pan- 
tomimes, with players wearing dark 
glasses, false beards and odd hats, as it 
was to a quick polish of gamę plans. It 
was time to unwind. A season's hard 
work for six victories was buried in the 
mud on the practice field. 

That evening "the second annual 
pre-Middlebury vs. Norwich pep rally" 
was held in front of McCullough Gym. 
Cheers were led by the team's ebullient 
assistant coach, Duane Ford, because 
Middlebury has no cheerleaders. The 
school had disdained pep rallies for years 


until ABC-TV camera crews arrived on 
the campus the previous fali to telecast 
the Norwich gamę and related activities 
to a regional audience. This time there 
was a roaring bonfire, an effigy of a 
Norwich cadet, and even a band which 
madę up in decibels for its smali size and 
lack of uniforms. It was surę evidence of 
the return to "tradition" at the indepen¬ 
dent liberał arts college, a phenomenon 
that had swept most American campuses 
after the popular indifference toward ath- 
letics in the 1960s and 1970s. For seasons 
Middlebury's very winning football 
teams generated morę respect than on- 
campus enthusiasm; games on Saturday 
were something for students to attend 
after a mid-day fraternity party had hit a 
luli. 

At Norwich, football long has been sur- 
rounded by the familiar trappings of 
marching bands, organized songs and 
cheers, rallies and parties. Student sup- 
port for the team is in lockstep with the 
training at the old military college. Par- 
ticipation in an organized sport is a fa- 
vored extra-curricular elective and the 
jock image is easily borne with honor. 

Last year as the Norwich squad pre- 
pared for Middlebury, working intently 
through dark afternoons of rain and snów 
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squalls, other cadets occasionally came 
down to the practice field to watch. There 
was hard work and little horseplay at the 
end of a losing season, although players 
sometimes let go with the reminding yell, 
"Ain't no tomorrow!" No pep rally had 
been scheduled for the eve of the gamę 
because it was the datę of the Regimental 
Bali, the schoors major full-dress party of 
the season. Members of the team were 
expected to attend the formal dance at 
Plumley Armory with their dates — en- 
joy! — but keep training rules foremost in 
their minds. 

The contrasting attitudes toward foot- 

The Norwich cadets march onto Sabinę Field; the 
band plays and the cannon roar. This is the 
90th gamę between Norwich and Middlebury. 


Łl 
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When the gamę started the Norwich cannon 

echoed through the Dog River Yalley 


bali and the differences between the two 
student bodies have honed the ancient 
rivalry. Townspeople in Northfield and 
Middlebury have been drawn to the gamę 
over the years in anticipation of a bitterly 
waged contest with all the traditional 
ceremony — and rarely, imaginative mis- 
chief — which make even smali college 
games BIG. 

At Bud Lundgren's barber shop next to 
the Middlebury Green the talk on Friday 
was of games past with Norwich. Lund- 
gren, a Middlebury resident for 37 years 
who would follow the team to Northfield 
the next morning, said he missed the ar- 
rival of the cadet corps by train on the day 


of the gamę. "It was a big deal for boys 
and girls to go down to the depot here on 
Saturday morning and try to snatch a 
cadet's cap. And Middlebury students 
had to stay up all night guarding the 
campus and Porter Field against Norwich 
raiding parties." 

Customer Robert Bowles, a 1927 Mid¬ 
dlebury graduate, said that the gamę 
always brought the quality and excite- 
ment of a town celebration. "It was some- 
thing we looked forward to — the band, 
the cadets marching through town. They 
put on a show." (The Norwich band was 
self-proclaimed "the snappiest in New 
England" and its halftime show featured 


a snake dance involving the whole stu¬ 
dent body.) 

"Town alumni" on both Middlebury 
and Norwich sides, like seasoned suppor- 
ters of bali teams everywhere, have fa- 
vorite recollections of heroics and lesser 
moments in the series. Oldtimers re- 
member Bill Craig's wondrous punt 
against Norwich in 1936 — over 70 yards 
in the air — as Middlebury compiled its 
first undefeated record. In 1940, Walt 
Domina, who still holds many Norwich 
football records, scored five touchdowns 
against Middlebury. In the category of 
true grit, Ed Meehan, the premier Nor¬ 
wich passer in the early 1950s, is cited for 












playing against Middlebury with his frac- 
tured leg protected by a board-and- 
foam-rubber device madę by the team 
trainer. With two sound legs he had 
thrown four touchdowns against Middle¬ 
bury the year before; his courageous 
comeback attempt was not enough to do 
it again. In 1958, Pete Aldrich, playing 
with a hand broken three weeks earlier, 
led Middlebury to a 12-6 win at Porter 
Field. 

What Duke Nelson, Middlebury's 
longtime coach, remembers most vividly 
about that gamę was the late drive by 
Norwich, greatly abetted when the entire 
corps of cadets scrambled out of the 
stands and swarmed behind the end 
zonę, roaring encouragement to their 
team to score once morę. The drama at 
the goal linę was followed by a battle over 
the goal posts involving students and 
many impassioned fans in the crowd of 
3,600. "That's what madę the Norwich 
gamę special," Nelson says. "It was a 
gamę for the local people and the stu¬ 
dents. The Norwich kids were always 
hard-nosed, tough. And we always felt 
we had something going that would help 
us win." 

Middlebury-Norwich is associated with 
the worst of weather — rain, sleet and 
snów — that have often turned Sabinę 
and Porter Fields into primeval ooze. Yet 
the games have been remarkable for their 
scoring, despite the conditions, and 
commanding leads have a way of sud- 
denly vanishing. When 5,000 people 
turned out in a miserable rainstorm in 
1959 they watched the first scoreless tie in 
the series sińce 1906. Norwich seemed 
determined to keep it that way by fum- 
bling ten times. 

Far morę typical of the competition was 
the 1977 gamę, still a gleeful topie in 
Northfield. Middlebury carried an un- 
beaten record into the gamę and in the 
last quarter morę than 6,000 spilled out of 
the Sabinę Field stands and ringed the 
gridiron to see the completion — or ruin 
— of a perfect season. In the finał two 
minutes, with Middlebury behind, 27-20, 
and racing toward the tying score, the 
Cadets' Larry Fitzpatrick intercepted a 
pass and ran 87 yards for the conclusive 
touchdown. When he arrived in the end 
zonę every Norwich substitute, manager 
and cheerleader was there to greet him. 

Coach Mickey Heineken, whose Mid¬ 
dlebury teams have won 58 games, lost 18 
and tied one, says, "I really didn't have 
much sense of the rivalry when I arrived 
here from the University of Delaware. But 
just before my first gamę against Norwich 
I got a cali from a local resident who said 
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he musł see me. I agreed to find time to 
talk to him. He confided, 'I had this awful 
dream that Norwich kicked the heli out of 
you.' " The nightmare came true the fol- 
lowing year when Middlebury lost, 69-23, 
and Heineken discovered from phone 
calls how local people felt about such a 
disgraceful clobbering by Norwich. 

"There may have been a time," Heine¬ 
ken says, "when Middlebury had a sense 
of superiority when they took on Nor¬ 
wich. But that has changed. Norwich is 
awesome physically and no one worries 
about the subtleties of the gamę. Person- 
ally, I love to play at Northfield. It's an 
event! There's a good crowd and a lot of 
noise. The gamę has the fringe things that 
really count." 

Joe Sabol, director of athletics at Nor¬ 
wich, speaks of the enjoyable fraternal re- 
lationships developed by the rivalry. 
"When I was head coach we madę it a 
point to get together with the Middlebury 
Staff every spring for a clambake," he 


says. "Now that I don't have the coaching 
worry anymore Tve been able to look 
forward to that great ride over to Middle¬ 
bury for the gamę." 

Middlebury and Norwich players are 
normally circumspect when they talk of 
the historie rivalry. As "the seniors' 
gamę" it carries plenty of inherent feel- 
ing, and past experience reminds them 
that it will be a bruising gamę like no 
other on the Schedule. But Middlebury's 
1980 co-captain, Peter Price, sidestepped 
the niceties with his explanation of the 
moving spirit behind the game's inten- 
sity: "Norwich represents everything 
Middlebury strives not to be — outside 
the classroom as well as inside the class- 
room. We basically dislike the cadets and 
their system; they, in turn, dislike us and 
ours. In short, there exists a very nice 
hate relationship." 

The relationship, whatever its form, 
was provoked in the early hours before 
last year's gamę when Middlebury stu- 















Middlebury (in wbite uniforms) mounted an awesome offense. 

At the end of three cjuarters the score was 40-6. Norwich players felt 
dejected , but still rallied to score two touchdowns before the gamę ended. 



The Norwich defense badly needed a boost 
from its offense. It didn't come . . . 



dents, borrowing a prank from their col- 
legiate forefathers, decorated the home 
stands at Sabinę Field with the words, 
"Skinhead Stadium," and sprayed a 
huge "M" on the playing field. The sym- 
bols were removed by clean-up crews be¬ 
fore the crowds arrived. The kickoff for 
the 90th gamę was accompanied by the 
roar of the Norwich cannon which re- 
verberated through the Dog River Valley. 

The early action had the magnitude of 
force, ball-tackling, pursuit — the total 
abandonment of caution — that is the 
pattern of Norwich vs. Middlebury. 
Middlebury's balanced attack, quick in- 
side running and crisp passing, began to 
dominate play midway in the opening 
period. When the Norwich defense re- 
vealed its over-concern about end Beau 
Coash, an All-East selection the previous 
season, and his pass-catching partner, 
Ted Virtue, Middlebury runners Kerry 
Callahan and Bob Ritter nipped through 
smali holes in the linę for large gains. 
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Middlebury players congratulate 
their Norwich opponents after 
winning the "Big Gamę"; then they 
hoist the Wadsworth Trophy, given 
annually to the uictors. Hugging 
a coach is easy to do after zoinning 
the season's finale against Norwich. 




Cheer, Boys, Cheer 

... for Middlebury's Here! 



Senior quarterback Jim Loveys directed 
the offense with the aplomb of a young 
man accustomed to success. Middle- 
bury's first touchdown drive was a per¬ 
formance worthy of any team, large or 
smali, schooled in the wing-T formation. 
It was Jim Loveys, exploiting the Cadets' 
eagerness, who ran in for a touchdown 
from the ten-yard linę. The senior quar- 
terback shared responsibility for the sec- 
ond Middlebury score when he passed to 
the swift Coash on a play that covered 56 
yards and was touchdown-bound from 
start to finish. In the face of such perfec- 
tion the hard-working Norwich defense 
badly needed a boost from its offense. It 
didn't come. At the end of the second 
period the teams trotted past a score- 
board that read, Middlebury 23, Norwich 
0 , as they headed for the locker rooms. 


Halftime is the 15-minute social that 
allows neighbors to greet one another, 
parents of players to exchange observa- 
tions, and students to linę up for hot- 
dogs. Opening-day deer hunters, who 
had come out of the hills to take in the 
contest loosened bright jackets. Parents 
stood by as children turned the jumping 
pit behind the west goal posts into a use- 
ful sand box. There were the inevitable 
touch football skirmishes beyond the end 
zonę. Norwich cadets with their Regi- 
mental Bali dates strolled through the 
sunshine. 

When the gamę resumed it swiftly ac- 
quired the characteristics of a Middlebury 
rout. At the end of three quarters the 
score reached 40-6 and the crowd's atten- 
tion was diverted to the dogs as they 
frisked on the sidelines or chased onto 
the field. But there was pride and deter- 
mination enough left in the Norwich 
team — a noble reluctance to let this be 
entirely Middlebury's day. Suddenly the 
aggressive pass-catching of smali Steve 
Spano and freshman Bo Almodobar 
brought touchdowns and brightened the 
Norwich side of the scoreboard with 20 
points. It was a fitting flourish to the end 
of the 90th gamę and it contributed to the 
emotions that followed. 

Norwich and Middlebury players 
formed their ragged lines at midfield and 
exchanged handshakes, player for player, 
winner and loser, in an ancient sporting 
gesture. Coach Barry Mynter stood aside 
by himself, watching his players, his face 
tight with emotion. Among them was the 
team's special hero, senior defensive back 
Paul Amaral, who had returned to play 
after undergoing major cancer operations 
and prolonged therapy the year before. 

Middlebury players grouped noisily 
near their bench for the awarding of the 
Wadsworth Trophy, presented to the 
winning team each year. The trophy is 
named for the late Norwich vice presi- 
dent, Colonel John B. Wadsworth Jr., 
whose two sons attended Norwich and 
Middlebury. The gamę bali was handed, 
with cheers and glistening eyes, to the 
team's trainer, Dick Waterman, who was 
working his 25th Middlebury-Norwich 
gamę. Then coach es and teammates, 
stained with sweat and dirt, congratu- 
lated and hugged each other. Coach 
Heineken led them in their own victory 
anthem, one which rings with the classic 
exuberance of the Gay Nineties — 
"Cheer, Boys, Cheer ... for Middle- 
bury / s Here!" Long after the seniors had 
sung their song for the last time they 
stood with friends on the darkening field, 
reluctant to let the day slip away. 
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THE VERMONT EQUATION: 

Low on Quantity, High on Quality 


• Vermont is still the most rural State in the nation, according 
to an early analysis of the 1980 federal census. Of the 511,456 
people living in Vermont, 65% live in communities of 2500 in- 
habitants or less. 

• Native-born Vermonters now constitute 62% of this state's 
population. By an odd coincidence, 62% of the members of the 
Vermont General Assembly in the 1981-1982 sessions were na- 
tive Vermonters. This correlation has prompted some 
Statehouse observers to admit that representative government, 
in Vermont at least, can't be censured for not being representa- 
tive. 


• Census data is sometimes expressed best in the words Ver- 
monters use to describe life in this State. Margaret Allen, head 
librarian at the public library in Bennington, recently attended 
the annual convention of the American Library Association. 
Held in Philadelphia, this meeting attracted 15,000 librarians, 
filled a civic center fuli of exhibits, and offered hundreds of 
programs and panel discussions. Trying to ascertain what 
events to attend, in order to relate library service in Bennington 
to the long list of professional concerns discussed at Philadel¬ 
phia, she concluded, "when you are from Vermont, it is amaz- 
ing how much of what goes on in the rest of the world is irrele- 
vant." 


• The Vermont Department of Agricul- 
ture is now issuing the “Vermont Seal of 
Quality" for locally grown farm products 
that meet its strict standards of excel- 
lence. Producers of eggs, potatoes , ap- 
ples, honey , sprouts, and dairy and 
mapie products are inzńted to participate 
in this ooluntary program. 

Thepurpose is to tout Vermont foods so consumers will buy 
morę Vermont-raised items and decrease reliance on produce 


trucked in from other States. Already 
the “Vermont Seal of Quality" is appear- 
ing on labels and in aduertisements. 
Signs and leaflets are aoailable in Ver- 
mont Stores , and adoertisements on tele- 
vision and in newspapers are encourag- 
ing shoppers to look for this seal. 

The Department of Agriculture re¬ 
st ricts use of the seal to assure that only the best products are 
formally designated. 


SEAL OF QUALITY 

Remont ; 

DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE^ 


• Vermont and Maine rank highest in New England for the 
percentage of major waterways that are fishable and swimma¬ 
ble. In each State the figurę is 72%. "It is important to notę that 
only major streams are assessed in the clean water report," says 
Paul G. Keough of the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency. 
"If smaller upland streams are considered the swimmable per- 
centages would be higher." 

The percentage of swimmable waters in Vermont has im- 
proved by 11% over the past four years. By the end of 1983, 
Vermont hopes to classify 95% of its major waterways as 
swimmable and fishable — the highest in New England. This 
means that 835 miles of Vermont's 879 miles of major waterways 
will be suitable for fishing and swimming. 

• The Copley Hospital in Morrisville is experimenting with a 
new fee system whereby patients are charged according to the 
acuteness of their illness instead of an all-prevailing per diem 
ratę. Copley is the first smali hospital in the nation to try this 
new system. "The idea is not to save money but to be morę 
equitable," says Carolyn Roberts, the new president of the 
Lamoille County hospital. "Now, less severe illnesses are carry- 
ing the financial burden for morę severe illnesses. Long-term 
patients with illnesses that reąuire that they be in the hospital 
do not demand the same care as patients with severe illnesses or 
patients who are in the first or second day of a surgical proce¬ 
durę when a great amount of nursing is required." 

For the past year, Copley's Staff has been recording how 
much time is spent with patients with varying ailments so a data 
base can be established. By now, the Staff knows how much 
time a patient with a fractured leg requires during the first day 
of hospitalization. Successive days require less Staff time, and 
under the new system would cost the patient less money. 


• Louis Berney, a reporter for the Burlington Free Press who re¬ 
cently left Vermont to join the Boston Globe, wrote this upon 
his departure: "I supposedly am moving on to greener pastures. 
Yet it is difficult for me to imagine any pastures morę green than 
the fields stretching westward from Enosburg Falls, or circling 
the horse country of Strafford, or lording above the banks of 
Lakę Champlain in Addison County. Vermont is morę than a 
home for those who live here. It is something of a haven from 
the superficiality of the world beyond." 

After almost seven years as a newsman in Vermont he de- 
clares, "Vermont is a State where everything is still grass roots." 

• Speaking of newspapers, Vermont is served by nine dailies 
and 27 weeklies. This is the highest number of newspapers per 
capita of any State in the nation. 

• Vermonters still know how to squeeze a penny. State Trea- 

surer Emory Hebard of Glover recently asked big out-of-state 
banks to submit bids for the interest they would charge Ver- 
mont for borrowing $10,000,000. Both the Morgan Guaranty 
Trust of New York City and the First National Bank of Chicago 
submitted bids based on an average interest ratę of 8.3625%. In 
terms of actual money charged for interest, the Morgan Guaran¬ 
ty Trust stated $750,783.34, and the First National Bank of 
Chicago stated $750,783.33. Probably the Morgan Guaranty 
bankers rounded off the figurę to the next highest penny, and 
the First Chicago bankers lowered their figurę to the last fuli 
penny. "First Chicago was a penny less, and we awarded the 
bid to the lowest bidder," Hebard explains. It is reassuring to 
know that a penny still makes a difference in this era of 
inflation. <&> 
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A SCENIC PORTFOLIO 

With text by Marguerite Hurrey Wolf 


Autumn Is 
a Sensory 
Experience 

Fall in Vermont appeals to all five senses. If 
a Vermonter is exiled in another stałe the mention 
of autumn will evoke memories of taste, smell, 
sound, touch and color. But being in the middle 
of it is an intense sensory experience. We never 
belieoe that it can be so dramatic and yet find 
that each annual performance merits new 
superlatwes. 

Peoplefrom "away" often say, "I supposeyou get 
used to all this color and don't notice it." Nope. 
Vermonters revel and wallow in it, storing up 
light and color to sustain them through sub-zero 
winter nights. They take time off from work to 
check out remembered spots of glory. There is 
fierce rwalny at the post office for the location 
of the best color, yet no one can claim oictory. 

It is impossible to drive through every golden 
tunnel or count the phalanxes of flaming tnaples 
marching up hillsides. You must seize the moment 
and forget about comparisons. 

You can feel fall coming. On an August night 
you will feel a chill in the air. The swimming 
pool in the brook is noticeably colder and when 
you bring a fat putnpkin in from the garden, its 
hard, orange rind is as cool as marble to the touch. 
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Horseback riders in Peacham (opposite page) 
zuere photographed by George Wilson. ]eremy 
Dickson climbed a hillside to capture the 
view (above) of Tunbridge. ]anet Steward's 
potato picker is in Plainfield. 
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There is a new scent, of asters and goldenrod, 
morę mellow than the barely discernible fragrance 
of mid-summer chicory and Queen Anne's lace. As 
September slips into October there are richer 
smells — the inside of a pumpkin, a basket of 
apples, the acrid scent of burning leaues and the 
mapie-flaoored essence of woodsmoke. When fali 
drowses towards winter the smells of rotting leaoes 
and bruised wind-fallen apples are sweet, musty, 
earthy truffly scents. 

Haruest smells are also the taste of fali — 
green tomato mincemeat, bread and butter piekłeś 
redolentwith oinegar and spices, cucumbers, onions 
and green peppers. The fragrant church basement 
on the night of the annual chicken pie supper lures 
you to soul-satisfying flaoors of biscuit-topped 
chicken pie rich with golden gravy, crisp cole 
sław, mountains of mellow winter sejuash and 
mashed potatoes followed by tart-sweet apple pies or 
the ubicjuitous pumpkin. 

Fali has distinctive sounds starting with the 
resumed rumbie of the big yellow school buses filled 



The strollers on Higby Hill in Marlboro 
were recorded by Dorothy May Smali. 
Paul Miller phołographed this autumn landscape 
(aboroe) at the Wilde Farm in Guilford. 
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This porch-side corwersation about fali uegetables 
was filmed by Hanson Carroll. He also phołographed 
the school bus stopping to pick up students 
in the Beauer Meadow section of Norwich. 


with syuealing children. Another is the sound 
of the corn chopper haruesting long rows of 
field corn. One morning when you walk to the gar¬ 
den, the frosted grass crunches and skids beneath 
your feet and the corn leaves have a morę brittle 
sound in the breeze. But the sound that lifts your 
eyes and your heart skyward is the distant ery 
of the Canada geese, arrowing south, almost invis- 
ible at first and only briefly audible, a wild, 
strange chorus that is as evocative of fali as the 
first peepers are of spring. 

But of course what one remembers most is the 
ever-changing ever-contrasting color. There is an 
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Through the rising mist in Boltorwille, Paul O. Boisuert encountered łhis scene. The corn chopper in West Barnet (below) was photographed by Robert L. Peck. 


opaline cjuality on early September mornings when 
the mists are still tucked in around the riuer 
oalleys. As the day progresses every back road 
lined with luminous golden sugar maples seems to 
surround you with light and even reflect it in the 
golden pools underfoot. The red swamp maples are 
the first to ignite and the intensity of their 
scarlet and uermilion is in sharp contrast to the 


other still green deciduous trees. But as they fade, 
the sugar maples, the lemon yelloio popple and 
birch, the darker gold beech and the winę red oaks 
join the conflagration until whole hillsides are 
oibrant with a kaleidoscope of color. 

It can't be true! But it is, here and now. It can 
never happen again. But it will. Each year we loait 
and hope. Each year it is a promise fulfulled. 
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OF SPECIAL 
YERMONT INTEREST 


Speaking of Solitude, Neighborliness, 

and Fishing Earnestly for Trout . . . . 


'Tali in Vermont appeals to all five senses," says Marguerite 
Hurrey Wolf in the text accompanying the photographs of Ver- 
mont in autumn that fili the preceding five pages of this issue of 
Vermont Life. If you like the way she evokes the sensory percep- 
tions of this season in Vermont you will also enjoy her most re- 
cent book, appropriately titled Seasoned In Vermont, just is- 
sued by the New England Press of Shelburne, Vermont, at $9.95 
per copy. In the 32 essays in this volume she carries readers 
from January through December, portraying the Vermont year. 
This is her seventh book and possibly her best sińce she and her 
husband, George, bought a farm in Jericho in 1948. 

John S. Hooper of West Brattleboro has collected essays he 
has written over the past several years and published them in 
Hooper's Pasture: From Maine to Vermont, also issued by the 
New England Press at $9.95 per copy. Many readers of Yermont 
Life are familiar with "Hooper's Pasture" as the heading for the 
regular columns he has published in the Sunday Rutland Herald 
and the Barre-Montpelier Sunday Times Argus. Like Mrs. Wolf, 
John Hooper is adept at describing life in the north-country. 
"One of the virtues of country living is the opportunity to still 
find solitude when one needs it," he declares in an essay enti- 
tled "Right To Be Alone." It is the most enticing piece in this 
book. Hooper continues: 

"It is my guess that not all fishermen go to the brooks and 
streams primarily in search of fish, nor all hunters to the woods 
looking for deer, nor even all joggers to the back roads to 
strengthen their cardiac muscles. The main motive can be, and 
quite justifiably so, a desire to be alone, to think inwardly in 
solitude, to shake out the cobwebs that are spun by the prob- 
lems of life's complexities. Sometimes just sitting on an old 
stone wali surrounded by hemlocks does it, or a walk along an 
old logging road. On such occasions the mind slows to a slug- 
gish stop, then starts to beat with the slow rhythm of wind in 
the trees, the eternal murmuring of a brook, or the silent curling 
of smoke from a distant chimney." 

Hooper alerts us not to be misled by what we see: "Don't let 
the fact that the man appears to be fishing fool you. Don't un- 
derestimate the soul-searching of the hunter seated on the log, 
or the berry-picker whose head is hardly discernible above the 
blackberry bushes halfway up the mountain. The right to be 
alone is an inalienable one, and it must be exercised to be ap- 
preciated. This is not to say that the right of communal action 
through the democratic process is to be treated lightly. It is not 
to say that togetherness, brotherly love, neighborliness, and 
sense of community should not be nurtured and improved. It is 
simply to say that there are times when it is as good as it is 
necessary to be alone." 

Neighborliness and a sense of community are warmly recalled 
in another new book, Shunpike Folk, priced at $4.95 (available 
from the Vermont Historical Society, Montpelier, Vt.), in case 
an overdose of solitude is not to your liking. Drawn from the 


recorded memories of senior citizens (many of them in their 
eighties) who met regularly in Johnson and Morrisville, Shun¬ 
pike Folk is an orał history book assembled by Amy Christina 
Johnston that conveys the rich human flavor of life in Vermont 
sińce this century began. Foremost in the memories of these 
farm and small-town people are recollections of neighbors help- 
ing neighbors, even strangers helping strangers. A modern 
reader easily becomes wistful, in today's impersonal society, 
after reading how local musicians provided dance tunes for par- 
ties ("kitchen tunks") in private homes, how farmers helped 
each other at barnraising times, and how a pack peddler, be- 
friended by a priest in East Fairfield, later as a successful mer- 
chant donated land for a new church. 

My favorite reminiscence of neighborliness as recounted in 
Shunpike Folk is told by Dorothy Churchill of West Barnet. It 
provides a different perspective on all the stories we've heard 
about eavesdropping when most rural telephone lines were 
party lines. 

"I have another incident of neighborliness," she volunteers in 
these transcribed conversations. "Lots of times people listened 
in on party lines. Some people during the day used to listen in 
for snoopyness. In our community after 10 o'clock at night it 
meant there was trouble. I recall one time when the telephone 
rang at 2 o'clock in the morning. Everybody got up to listen. 
One father was very ill out in Kansas. One woman said. Tli 
make lunch for you to take, Mabel.' One of the other people in 
the family said, 'Are you short of money? If you are, we can 
help you.' Father spoke up and said. Tli take you to the train/ If 
it was not for that neighborliness, that woman would not have 
been able to visit her father." 

Another woman, Elizabeth Miller of Lunenburg, gives a fresh 
perspective on the educational value of an outhouse before in- 
door plumbing doomed that familiar landmark of rural America. 
"In talking about outhouses," she chimes in, "I always thought 
of it as a school room, because I learned a lot from the Sears 
catalogue that we used for toilet paper. Years after, when I went 
to college in Philadelphia, I met my husband. I married him and 
he started to write. When he wanted specific information on 
something, he would always consult me. At one point he said to 
me, T am amazed at the things you seem to know about. How 
did you manage to do that?' So I thought for awhile. Since I 
didn't think I knew any morę than anybody else, I decided I had 
learned it from the Sears Roebuck catalogue, sińce I had read it 
from beginning to end. So if we had morę outhouses, perhaps 
we would be a better educated society." 

Returning for a moment to John S. Hooper's advice — "Don't 
let the fact that the man appears to be fishing fool you" — we 
need to clarify that some fishermen are fishing in earnest. They 
deserve Al Raychard's new book, Trout and Salmon Fishing in 
Northern New England, just issued at $7.95 per copy by the 
Thorndike Press of Thorndike, Maine. The Battenkill in Ben- 
nington County he rates as his favorite trout stream in Vermont, 
and then he praises the Winooski River and the Lamoille River 
from Hardwick to Morrisville. But he's hesitant to get too 
specific in suggesting where the trout live. "In fact," he says, 
"magnificent is the word Pd use to sum up all the trout streams of 
Vermont. Whether it be the Battenkill, the White, the Mad, the 
Dog, the Winooski, the Lamoille — or one of the many other 
trout streams and rivers the State has to offer the fly fisherman, 
there is no other way to describe them. Each provides the chal- 
lenges every fly fisherman is looking for in a trout stream. And 
each provides the interesting qualities which make a stream a joy 
to fish. But each is different — special in its own right." 

— C.T.M. 
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For Visitors to Vermont 

Bed & Breakfast 

Is Like Visiting Friends in the Country 

By Pete Horton 
Photographs by Erik Borg 


I t's open house in Vermont all year 
long. Now you can visit some of the 
state's most inviting homes and friendli- 
est families, anytime. It's Vermont's ver- 
sion of the internationally popular net- 
work of overnight lodgings and morning 
breakfasts for travellers. It's called bed- 
and-breakfast. 

About 50 widely scattered private 
homes, most new to the hospitality busi¬ 
ness, are now offering bed-and-breakfast 
accommodations in Vermont. This fol- 
lows a generation-long search by Ameri¬ 
can travellers for privacy and gaiety at 
motels and ski lodges, a trend which 
virtually eradicated the guest home busi¬ 
ness. 

Little signs reading "Rooms" or "Tour- 
ists" marked the guest homes of bygone 
days. But the bed-and-breakfast homes of 
today are as unlike those bygone rooming 
and boarding houses as the luxury motor 
inns of today are unlike the roadside ca- 
bins and "motor courts" of the Depres- 
sion. 

Vermont's new bed-and-breakfast 
homes are also far removed in a geo- 
graphic sense from the old main route 
tourist homes. Many are on dairy farms. 
Some are by lakes. Some are at the end of 
2,000 foot steep, winding roadways. A 
Boston woman who stayed at Sally and 
Roger Bryant's "One Point of View" 
bed-and-breakfast home on Partridge Hill 
in Williston wrote, "I never thought I'd 
know a family on a mountain in Ver- 
mont." 

Rachel and Richard LafonPs "Miles Hill 
Dairy Farm" in West Glover is so far out 
of town they ask guests to cali from Bar¬ 
ton or stop at the generał storę in the vil- 
lage for directions. Nioka Houston of the 
"Gary Meadow Dairy Farm," one mile 
from Craftsbury village, says, "People 
ask for directions and get upset when I 
can't give them a Street and house num- 
ber." 

The new Vermont guest homes are 
each briefly described in a brochure pub- 


lished by program director Bob Precoda 
of St. Albans. He distributes these at 
travel information centers in and out of 
State including local chambers of com- 
merce. He also gives the homes a smali, 
dignified sign reading simply: "American 
Bed & Breakfast." 

The brochure listings make it easy for 
vacationers to plot a leisurely trip through 
Vermont just as tourists do in Europę. 
The rates here, including overnight and 
breakfast, rangę from $18 to $30 per night 
per couple and from $15 to $18 for single 
persons. 

"Perhaps we are saving one old house 
from being converted into apartments for 
a while longer," says Bonnie Wooden of 
St. Albans. She rents one room with a 
private bath in her family's period-fur- 
nished, hotel-sized Victorian home in a 
quiet, hillside neighborhood. When 
guests are expected, she discreetly sets 
her Bed & Breakfast sign in a window of 
her smali antique shop at the side en- 
trance. Guests get lost on the second floor 
because of all the doors and stairways, 
Mrs. Wooden says. Speaking of the peace 
and quiet, "They often say, 'We didn't 
expect to sleep so late!' " 

State Health Department licensing re- 
stricts the Vermont bed-and-breakfast 
homes from serving anything morę than 
Continental breakfasts. But nothing pro- 
hibits the homeowners from inviting 
friends, even brand-new friends, to sit 
down with the family for morę elaborate 
country-style farę. Some hosts prepare 
box lunches for their guests' day trips. 
They also collect menus from nearby res- 
taurants and are ready with recom- 
mendations for dinner. Some home¬ 
owners even go out to dinner with their 
new found friends. 

Travellers like the personal touch of the 
bed-and-breakfast homes which "bring 
back a time when life was simpler, morę 
wholesome and, of course, morę 
healthy," says retired postał official Bob 
Gordon of the "Old Homestead" in Bar- 


net. In a letter from two California bicy- 
clists, the Gordons were thanked for 
"kindness and hospitality . . . spon- 
taneity and friendliness. A little of you is 
with us always." Another California 
couple wrote, "We came to photograph 
Vermont in Autumn. We found much 
morę — a home with real family atmo- 
sphere." 

"The blessings are numerous in having 
our home used by strangers," notes 
Robert Somaini of "Woodruff House" in 
Barre. 

"We like our work," Mrs. Lafont says 
of dairy farming, "but after 30 years we 
can use a little change now and then and 
that is what our guests bring us." This is 
echoed by Audrey Montague, a retired 
schoolteacher who manages a bed-and- 
breakfast guest home with her husband, 
Rupert, at the family's Bakersfield farm. 
"Meeting interesting people is the biggest 
advantage," she says. 

In many homes, children have grown 
and flown the coop. Providing overnight 
accommodations for paying guests is a 
welcome alternative to an empty nest. 

"I like being at home and love people," 
explains Sue Eaton of "Eatonhouse," 
north of Richmond. "Bed-and-breakfast 
is the perfect solution. It makes keeping 
house and homemaking fun because it 
fills an additional need. . . . We enjoy all 
of our guests. Each person has something 
unique to offer." 

In addition to countless thank-you let- 
ters, most of the bed-and-breakfast hosts 
have received standing invitations to visit 
the homes of guests as distant as Florida, 
California, and even England. Sheila 
Varnum of Essex Center tells it this way: 
"We have our family. Then we have our 
friends. And now, with bed-and-break¬ 
fast, we've added a whole other circle to 
our lives." 

In the Varnum's remodeled hillside 
farmhouse, guests breakfast together 
overlooking sheep and cows grazing on 
the farms below. Before dinner, they are 
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welcome to luxuriate in a hot spa-tub 
upstairs in a quarry-tiled room alive with 
growing plants. 

Further up the ridge between Essex 
Center and Jericho, Jean Macy observes 
that bed-and-breakfast hosts and guests 
are the same kind of adventurous people. 
"We've had a common thread with every 
single person who's come. . . . It's almost 
like magie. The ones who want to stay in 
nice homes are the only ones who cali." 

The Macy's modern home is sur- 
rounded by lawns, woods, vegetable and 
flower gardens, and long stacks of fire- 
wood for their new wood furnace. The 
view from the cathedral-ceilinged guest 
rooms is towards CameTs Hump. Guests 
are welcome to use the living room with 
the walk-in greenhouse, but they usually 
prefer chatting with the family in the den 
off the kitchen, Mrs. Macy says. 

"Aren't you afraid to open your home 
to strangers?" Mrs. Eaton says she is 
asked by friends. "My answer is, 'No, I 
still believe in people.' " 

When guests ask this question, Mrs. 
Wooden answers, "You are willing to 
trust us, why shouldn't we trust you?" 

Of her guests at "Stone Mili Farm" next 
to the Neshobe Golf Course in Brandon, 
Eileen Roeder says, "They have all been 
considerate about being in and respecting 
someone's home." 

"You're just bound to meet the cream 
of the crop," says Mrs. Lafont. "After one 
month of hosting guests the world aclu- 
ally seemed a great deal smaller to me." 

"Most of our guests are foreign or have 
travelled in the British Isles or on the 
Continent and are familiar with the B and 



Shown welcoming guests (preuious page) is Florence Magnan 
of Fairfax, the first participant in Vermont's Bed and 
Breakfast program. She shares breakfast (above) and 
mementoes (right). At the top of the page, ]ean Macy 
serues tea to one of her guests near the walk-in green¬ 
house in her Essex Center home. Opposite page: Sheila 
Varnum, also of Essex Center, waves to departing guests. 
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"We came to photograph Vermont 

in Autumn. We found much morę — 
a korne with real family atmosphere." 


B concept," reports Beverly Lewin of 
"Flouse In The Wood 77 near East Burkę. 
One of the Lewin 7 s guests last summer 
was a Cairo publisher who worked with 
the late Anwar el Sadat. 

"We are the fifth generation to farm the 
land and take tourist guests/ 7 said Donna 
Smith of the "Mapie Crest Farm 77 in Cut- 
tingsville. The Smith homestead was 
built as a tavern in 1808 at a stop on the 
Crown Point Road. Guests have varied 
from the Dutch Ambassador to the 
United Nations to hog farmers from Iowa 
here to study agriculture. 

Many bed-and-breakfast guests arrive 
on bicycles. Some use only AMTRAK. 
Many are newlyweds. Most numerous 
are guests from California and Quebec 
where bed-and-breakfast networks are 
well established. 

Newlyweds who stayed with the 
Bryants liked Burlington so much they re- 
turned with baggage and household ef- 
fects and began looking for employment. 
The Bryants lent them a cottage until they 
settled into an apartment. 

/7 It seems everyone 7 s dream is to live in 
Vermont, 77 notes Irene Bellschneider of 
"Schneider Haus, 77 a Tyrolian style chalet 
south of Waterbury. 

The backgrounds and occupations of 
the Vermont bed-and-breakfast hosts are 
diverse. Several are with State govern- 
ment, IBM or the University of Vermont. 
Many are retired. Others are dairy farm¬ 
ers. Most of the hosts produce some of 
their own vegetables, eggs, mapie syrup, 
milk or jams and jellies. At her bed- 
and-breakfast home just one błock from 
Lakę Champlain in Colchester, Jan Mik- 
kelsen, a former social worker, paints 
portraits and landscapes. 

Mrs. Varnum describes many of the 
hosts as "perfect script homemakers. 77 
But calling them homemakers may be an 
understatement. /7 Executive homestead 
managers 77 might be a morę descriptive 
label. 


But as the bed-and-breakfast hosts talk 
enthusiastically about their newfound 
roles as home-innkeepers, such things as 
taxes, earnings or work are rarely men- 
tioned. Instead, there is much discussion 


about sharing. Mrs. Eaton talks about 
sharing available space. Mrs. Wooden 
mentions sharing conversations. Mrs. 
Bryant talks about sharing experiences. 
Mrs. Varnum says it is a matter of the 
guests and hosts sharing each other 7 s 
lives. 

Bed-and-breakfast is not for everyone. 
These homes in Vermont are for travellers 
who appreciate potted geraniums or 
pumpkins on the front steps, hooked 
rugs on the wide board floors, the scent 
of wood smoke or new mown hay, a 
stairwell lined with photos of grandchil- 
dren, and a kitten playing underfoot. 

Bed-and-breakfast is morę than 
freshly baked muffins with home-made 
grapę jam and an antique bedframe with 
a new mattress and a hand-stitched quilt. 
Bed-and-breakfast is like visiting with 
friends in the country. c Oo 


FOR MORĘ INFORMATION ABOUT 

BED AND BREAKFAST GUEST HOMES . . . 

send a self-addressed stamped envelope to American Bed and Breakfast, Box 
983, St. Albans, VT 05478, for a free brochure. Or contact any of Vermont 7 s local 
Chambers of Commerce for copies. The Vermont State Chamber of Commerce 
(Box 37, Montpelier, VT 05602, tel. 802-223-3443) also has copies. The brochure 
can be found at out-of-state travel information centers such as the New En- 
gland Vacation Center, 630 Fifth Ave., Concourse Level, Shop #2, New York, 
NY 10020, tel. 212-307-5780. In Montreal the Vermont Information Center can 
help: 2051 Peel St., Montreal, Canada H3A 1T6, tel. 514-845-9840. Copies are 
also available at the Vermont Welcome Centers in Guilford, Fair FIaven and 
Highgate Springs. 
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In Five Vermont Towns, 
"Bach With Blanche" Means 

Musie 

TbMove 

The Spirit 

By Sara Hall 

Photographs by Carolyn Bates and Michael McDermott 



S TANDING ON THE BALCONY of her West 
Brattleboro home, wearing a jogging 
suit and shoes and no makeup, Blanche 
Honegger Moyse talks as much with her 
hands and eyes as with her words about 
what it's like to conduct a musical score 
from memory. 

"It's really a wonderful feeling. It's like 
skinny dipping. You have nothing be- 
tween you and what you're into." 

Mme. Moyse is into Bach and Vermont. 
And each fali for 13 years she has been 
bringing the two together in the New 
England Bach Festival. 

"The leaves are beautiful up here, and I 
know people have to have morę than 
musie to make them come. So I decided 
to have the Bach Festival in the fali. It 
proved a good decision." 


It would not have been a good deci¬ 
sion, however, if Blanche Moyse hadn't 
been an exceptional musician. The festi- 
val is attracting great performers — so- 
prano Arleen Auger from Germany, 
mezzo-soprano Hilda Harris from New 
York, and the Boston Museum Trio. It 
touches on the breadth of Bach's work by 
each year performing solo and chamber 
musie, cantatas and orchestral works and 
a major chorał work. The festival chorus 
is winning critical praise with the volun- 
teer voices of such singers as a psycholo- 
gist from Brattleboro, a minister from 
Dummerston, and a teacher from Putney. 
It has grown from a couple of perform- 
ances in Marlboro and Brattleboro to 13 
performances all over Vermont, Massa¬ 
chusetts and New Hampshire. 



At Persons Auditorium in Marlboro last 
year on a cold, rainy mid-October Sun- 
day afternoon, there was little foliage 
color but plenty of clues to the Bach 
Festival's success. There was the thrilling, 
beautiful sound and chilling message of 
the orchestra, chorus, and soloists per¬ 
forming the St. ]ohn Passion. There were 
conversations in the audience: "Oh, this 
is really first class. For five or six years 
I've been coming up from Hartford for it. 
I love it." 

Everywhere there was the homey 
aroma of split pea soup. Friends of the 
Brattleboro Musie Center had madę a pot 
of it and were ladling it up along with 
homemade breads and sweets to nourish 
the schooPs scholarship fund and the 
audience. 
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Tm not a conductor," says Blanche Moyse. ‘Tm a musician ." Because of this Outlook, other musicians love to be conducted by her. 




"People do come from afar to an iso- 
lated place where they can't run next 
door for coffee," said musie center presi- 
dent, Cathy Stockman. "So we've always 
felt responsible for providing something 
substantial." 

The Bach Festival wouldn't happen 
without volunteers. They feed the audi- 
ences, feed the musicians at big "church 
supper" spreads after the Marlboro per- 
formances, house the musicians, and, of 
course, provide thirty voices for the 
Blanche Moyse Chorale. 

Blanche Moyse herself began this way 
of doing things. 

"At first there was so much volunteer 
work to do that I myself used to cook a 
big casserole of beef burgundy. We 
would also make sandwiches and have a 


big beer party after each performance," 
Mme. Moyse said. 

Some of the volunteers who host the 
musicians aren't involved in any other 
part of the festival. Many of them adopt a 
musician, having the same one return 
year after year. Rhoda Nason of Brattle- 
boro said she always enjoys the visits of 
keyboard instrumentalist Suzanne 
Cleverdon because "just like one of our 
daughters she has an easy, casual attitude 
about coming and going and participating 
or not participating in family meals and 
outings." 

Another hostess, Maisie Crowther 
from Putney said, "Once they stay with 
you, you do have the feeling that they are 
people. Before, I always suspected they 
spoke musie." 


Volunteering in a different capacity, 
Ms. Crowther says that singing as a so- 
prano in the Blanche Moyse Chorale is "a 
very uplifting experience." Steve Carl ton 
of Brattleboro, a 10-year veteran of the 
chorus, says he gets a lot out of it too. 
"Because Tve been really involved in 
musie sińce I was seven, I was amazed to 
find this remarkable quality." 

After singing for Mme. Moyse sińce 
1955 Jane Short, who helps run The Molly 
Stark Nursery in West Brattleboro, is de- 
lighted because "the chorale is beginning 
to be what Blanche has been hearing in 
her head for 30 years." 

Mme. Moyse, of course, can speak for 
herself about the chorus which in 1978 
was reduced from 60 to 30 voices and be- 
came selective. 
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Arleen Auger from Germany, and Hilda 
Harris from New York City, are two 
soloists Blanche Moyse has attracted to 
the Bach Fest wal. Arleen Auger says, 
'Tve sung Bach all over the world, often 
with people who are considered the best, 
and in my opinion no one is performing 
Bach any better than you are doing 
it here in Brattleboro." 




Persons Auditorium at 
Marlboro College is 
crowded for every Bach 
Festwal Concert. 
After a performance, 
Blanche Moyse greets 
one of her Windham 
County neighbors. 



"It's a smaller chorus than any previ- 
ous and makes double the sound. All the 
members take their singing seriously. 
They have to work on their voices. Many 
take lessons." 

In fact, according to Mme. Moyse, 
sińce the musicianship of the name per- 
formers at the Bach festival has always 
been superb, the greatest musical im- 
provement in the festival has come from 
the chorus. 

But why the Bach festival has always 
attracted big name musicians is an in- 
teresting story in itself. Part of the reason 
lies in Mme. Moyse's personality and in 


her ability to lead, rather than dominate, 
musicians. 

On the chilly afternoon of the St. ]ohn 
Passion performance in Marlboro, bari- 
tone David Arnold, a veteran soloist with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, said, "I 
love doing it because of her. She picks 
people she likes and then she lets them 
perform. She lets you be you. She's really 
a coordinator, a catalyst. And that's dif- 
ferent. Many conductors impose their vi- 
sion on you so performing the conduc- 
tor's way becomes just a job." 

Blanche Moyse herself says, "Fm not a 
conductor. Pm a musician. People don't 


1982 NEW ENGLAND 
BACH FESTIVAL 

Oct. 2: Cantatas, Mead Chapel, 
Middlebury College, 8:00 p.m. 

Oct. 3: Cantatas, Persons Auditorium, 
Marlboro, 3:00 p.m. 

Oct. 6: Chamber Musie, St. ]ohn's 
Church, Castleton, 8:15 p.m. 

Oct. 9: Concertos, Barre Opera House, 
Barre, 8:00 p.m. 

Oct. 10: Concertos, Persons Auditorium, 
Marlboro, 3:00 p.m. 

Oct. 17: B Minor Mass, Persons 
Auditorium, Marlboro, 3:00 p.m. 

Oct. 19: B Minor Mass, Hopkins Center, 
Hanooer, NH, 8:00 p.m. 

Oct. 20: B Minor Mass, Flynn Theater 
(Lane Series), Burlington, 8:00 p.m. 

For information on performances to be 

held out-of-state cali: 802-257-4523. 


come for the money, they come because 
they enjoy performing for me." 

But Mme. Moyse's musical connections 
have never hurt her chances of getting 
good musicians. Born before World War I 
to a distinguished Swiss musical family, 
she studied with such greats as Wanda 
Landowska, Andres Segovia, Georges 
Enesco and Adolf Busch. In Europę in the 
1930s and 1940s she was renowned as an 
instrumentalist. Then she became one of 
the founders of the Marlboro Musie Festi- 
val. That association with Marlboro Musie 
proved to be a source not only of top- 
notch soloists, but of top-notch audi- 
ences. According to Mme. Moyse, "Peter 
Serkin knows this and often says 'Pm 
morę scared to play for a Marlboro audi- 
ence than one at Carnegie Hall. Marlboro 
audiences are the most sophisticated.' " 

It wasn't always that way. Mme. 
Moyse remembers when she arrived in 
Southern Vermont in the early 1950s. 
"There was nothing. Just a few piano 
teachers who should have been paid not 
to teach. It was dead." 

Why did Blanche Moyse — cousin of 
famed composer Arthur Honegger, a 
woman with a life-long passion for Bach 
— settle far from America's cultural cen- 
ters? 

"There are really two races," Mme. 
Moyse explains. "The people who want 
to live in the city and come to the country 
to visit, and the people who want to live 
in the country and come to the city to 
visit. Pm definitely of the latter race." 
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An Autumn Guide 
Tb Ver montfs 
Bests and Favorites 


H ERE we go again, folks! Hang onto your hats, for your journey through 
the next 15 pages of Vermont Life will be adventurous. But don’t hołd 
onto your tongues; you’re invited to suggest your own candidates for a list of 
“Bests and Favorites” in Vermont in the autumn. This jaunt is meant to be a 
joyride; your tour guides are fuli of puckish humor. 

The first compilation of Vermont’s “Bests and Favorites” was featured in 
the summer ’81 issue of Vermont Life. It was put forth hesitantly because the 
selections were clearly what you could criticize fairly; they were arbitrary, 
opinionated, judgmental, uninformed, and possibly silly. But to our pleasure 
and surprise you liked them! Because they were personalized to be amusing, 
and insightful without being dogmatic, they showed that anyone can play the 
gamę of choosing Vermont’s “Bests and Favorites.” You shared the lightsome 
mood of that adventure; we return now with another sampling — another 
round in the gamę. Here we go! 


CONTENTS 


Best Frosting on the Cake, by Clyde H. Smith. 2 5 

Best Place To Pick Up Drops, by Murray Hoyt. 2 6 
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The Best Place To Be a Kid at Halloween, by Sandra Stillman Gartner . .34 

Best Way To Float a Tooth, by Ann Day Heinzerling. 3 5 

Best Way To Spend Friday Nights at Home, by Daniel A. Neary, Jr. . .36 

Favorite Statehouse To Be Friendly With, by Ted LaManąue . .37 

Best Time To Put Longjohns On, by Diana Kappel-Smith. 3 8 

Favorite Covered Bridge Haunted By a Ghost.3 9 


The Best Drive-In 
Post Office in 
Vermont . . . 

Is this covered bridge spanning 
the Green River in Guilford. 
About one dozen mailboxes are 
inside this structure, built in 1870. 
Joe Meyer, a self-employed ac- 
countant, is seen here picking up 
his mail. Some of his neighbors 
prefer to stretch from their car 
Windows to their postał boxes, or 
simply bring their farm tractors to 
a stop and reach over handily for 
their mail. Photographs by R. J. 
Alzner. 
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Best Frosting on the Cake 


4 6 T. Mansfield is often the best place in 

AwA Vermont to see ‘frosting on the 
cake,’ ” says Clyde Smith, one of Vermont Life's 
ablest photographers. “It’s rare to see winter snów 
and fali color in the same scene, but Mt. Mans¬ 
field is Vermont’s highest mountain, and also its 
ridge linę extends about two and a half miles. 
Snów comes to the top before the leaves on the 
slopes below have fallen off the trees. The results 
can be so dramatic that people don’t always be¬ 
be ve what they see when you show a picture of 
how the top is frosted while tawny autumn colors 
are still visible down below.” 


Clyde says he has to be ready at the crack of 
dawn to film the first light of morning striking the 
white crest of Mt. Mansfield. “Usually a scene 
like this one occurs between October 15th and 
October 25th. It happens overnight. The scene 
can also disappear overnight because a cold snap 
often follows the first modest snowfall and causes 
the leaves to curl and drop. This is a striking time 
of year. And a photographer has to strike ąuickly 
to capture the beauty of winter’s arrival before 
fali has departed. To see ‘frosting on the cake’ is 
one of Vermont’s most appetizing vistas.” 
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Best Place To Pick Up Drops 


T HERE’S an art to picking up 
drop apples, to sorting them and 
getting them safely through late Sep- 
tember and October when you can’t 
leave them outdoors uncovered at 
night on account of the danger of 
freezing, and can’t leave them in- 
doors in the daytime with the midday 
heat. 

The place where I pick up my drop 
apples is the Yankee Kingdom Or- 
chard on the shore of Lakę Cham- 
plain in West Addison; it’s my fa- 
vorite orchard. 

Yankee Kingdom is a big orchard 
with the majority of its trees Macin¬ 
tosh. I’ve been getting my drops 
there sińce my early teen-age years. 
Drops are what the name implies; 
apples that have dropped off the 
stem and landed on the ground. The 
resulting bumped spots on the fruit are 
subject to rot and these apples cannot 
be mixed in with the good hand- 
picked fruit. But even the badly 
bruised drops are very good eating. 

In an ordinary season William Fin- 
diesen, the owner, lets people in after 
the pickers have finished a section of 
trees, and those people are allowed to 
pick up drops for themselves at a 
pre-arranged price for each bushel. 

When I first started to get drops 
there, the price was $.50 a bushel but 


that has gone up with inflation. I paid 
$3.00 last year. Several things cause 
me to choose Yankee Kingdom as my 
favorite orchard. It seems as if the 
apples next to the lakę are bigger 
than the average apples. You get an 
occasional glimpse of the Lakę while 
you’re working there. The grass, too, 
is unusually long and thick under 
most of the trees, and the heavy grass 
acts as a soft padding to catch the fall- 
ing apples and minimize the damage 
from the fali. That’s good for the drop 
crop. There’s no food “buy” that’s 
better than a box of big, fresh Yan¬ 
kee Kingdom Macs at the going price 
for drops. You can’t find morę food 
for less money anywhere. 

Yankee Kingdom is near my sum- 
mer home, and it’s like one of the 
neighbors. One winter in Florida I 
went to a super market on Sanibel Is- 
land to get an empty carton for pack- 
ing. The manager sent me out to a 
big pile of cartons behind the storę. 
In the middle of the pile was a Yan¬ 


kee Kingdom apple box. It was just 
like meeting an old friend and 
neighbor far from home. 

I pick up as many boxes of drops as 
I need and then go back to the pack- 
ing house and pay for them. When I 
get the apples home I go out to the 
back yard and sort them into three 
classes. I examine every apple mi- 
nutely. I put those in poor condition 
in the first box for immediate use. 
These are the ones with holes or big 
bruises hidden from me when I 
picked them up. I make apple sauce 
of those apples as soon as possible, 
and freeze the sauce. 

The second box gets those that 
have noticeable bruises. The third 
box gets the ones that are perfect. 
They are the last ones used. I’ve held 
drop Mac apples till May 25 by put- 
ting them in drawers in the re- 
frigerator. But Macs soften up as 
they winter and it isn’t smart to try 
for a record hołd. 

At first we keep the apples out on 
the screened porch in the shade. 
They can stand a little frost, but 
when the weatherman is very certain 
of a heavy freeze we take a couple of 
rugs and throw them over the boxes 
for the night. This lets us keep the 
apples outdoors three or four weeks 
longer. 

The time rapidly comes when you 
can no longer take chances and the 
drops have to be taken down to the 
cold cellar for the really frigid 
weather. Our cold cellar isn’t as cold 
as we wish. We do the best we can by 
moving the perfect apples into the re- 
frigerator and scrutinizing all the 
apples once a week, looking for dam- 
aged fruit. Inspection has to be at 
least weekly because one rotten 
apple will pass the rot along to its 
neighbors. Quickly, too. 

Trying to retain rotting fruit is not 
wise. A friend of minę once said, “I 
eat two bushels of rotten apples 
every winter. I pick out those with 
rot and eat them first. I keep doing 
this all winter. So I end up eating two 
bushels of rotten apples.” 

Finally the fruit is all gone. Occa- 
sionally, though, in the winter I drive 
past Yankee Kingdom and think of 
the dormant trees working for me in 
a very round-about way. I raise my 
hand in a smali salute and say, “See 
you next fali.” 

— MURRAY HOYT 


Best Place To Pick Up a Wooden Nickel . . . 

Is at the end of the buffet linę this fali at the Middlebury Inn. If you fili your tummy 
before you choose a dessert, you can take a wooden nickel instead. Later in the evening, 
up to 10:00 p.m., you can redeem your wooden nickel for a luscious dessert as your bed- 
time snack. 
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Best Place To Find Relief 


Ryerson and his spouse, Joyce Ann , steady one end of the relief 
map while Laura Feaster and Jeff Levanovich are joined by 
Steve Farrow (left), a UVM senior from Newport. How to slide the 
model into the Fair Haven Welcome Center is their problem. 


A huge relief map of the entire 
. State of Vermont is now in- 
stalled for viewing inside the Ver- 
mont Welcome Center on Route 4 in 
Fair Haven, only a short distance 
from the Vermont-New York border. 
It measures six feet by ten feet and 
shows Vermont on a ratio of one inch 
eąualling 1.4 miles. Mountains are 
exaggerated on a scalę of 4.7 to 1 — 
one inch of vertical height represents 
1600 feet of mountainside — in order 
to emphasize why Vermont is called 
“The Green Mountain State.” One 
viewer, Harry Levanovich of 
Springfield, says “I have lived in 
Vermont my entire life, and have 
travelled throughout most of the 
State, but this is the first time I have 
really understood what Vermont’s 
topography looks like!” 

Installed this past May, the relief 
map at Fair Haven draws similar re- 
marks from others who walk around 
it. “The Nulhagen Basin looks like a 
meteor “crater,” says one about the 
surprisingly open area in Vermont’s 
Northeast Kingdom. “The Man¬ 
chester area could be called the 
Grand Canyon of Vermont,” ob- 
serves another. 

Vermont is well-known for its 
dramatic topography but most people 
have only a fragmented image of the 
state’s physiography because, ąuite 
simply, we are too close to the earth’s 
surface to see the shapes and pat- 
terns of our landscape. Relief models 
enhance terrain features by provid- 


ing a third dimension, but like maps 
they show locations precisely. David 
Kaufman of the Travel Division of 
the Vermont Agency of Develop- 
ment and Community Affairs asked 
members of the Geography Depart¬ 
ment at the University of Vermont if 
“a large, high ąuality, fuli color, three 
dimensional map could be madę for 
display at a welcome center to orient 
travelers.” Cartography students and 
faculty decided to construct such a 
relief model as a class project. 

Using about 50 topographical 
maps provided by the U.S. Geologi- 
cal Survey, a team of seven students 
marked all the contours of Vermont 
on sheets of hardboard with the aid of 


tailor’s tracing paper. Each con- 
toured layer was cut by jigsaw and 
glued into position. The magnitude of 
this task is illustrated by Mt. Mans¬ 
field: the 4393-foot summit required 
the tracing and cutting of 21 layers of 
hardboard. To model every hill and 
mountain in Vermont reąuired an 
estimated 1500 hours of labor. 

Then 40 pounds of water putty 
was carefully brushed over the model 
to cover the hardboard “steps” and 
provide a smoother, morę realistic 
terrain. Fortunately, the UVM team 
discovered that a Vermont product, 
Rutland Water Putty, was exactly 
what was needed. 

The students then carved streams, 
promontories, and ridges into the 
brittle surface. This took about six 
months. Next, a mold was madę 
using a liąuid rubber. Then the mold 
was cast in fiberglass. The cast is now 
used in UVM geography courses; the 
mold is stored at UVM’s Bailey- 
Howe Library and can save 
thousands of hours of effort in case 
somebody decides to duplicate 
the model now at Fair Haven. 

Painting the model with airbrushes 
was the next task, followed by the 
challenge of applying letters and 
symbols to the undulating surface. 

On May 13, 1982, the model — 
weighing in at close to 600 pounds — 
was trucked to Fair Haven and care¬ 
fully moved onto a specially con- 
structed table serving as its resting 
place. Now it is yours to see and en- 
joy. 

— CHARLES C. RYERSON 
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The UVM relief map weighed almost 600 pounds w hen it was moved on May 13th 
to Fair Haven. Professor Charles Ryerson (foreground) is assisted by 
Laura Feaster of Castleton and Jeffrey Levanovich of Springfield, two UVM seniors. 












Favorite Place To Buy Pasta 



I T took a young woman of French 
heritage to popularize what Ver- 
mont’s best Italian cooks have madę 
in their home kitchens for decades — 
fresh pasta. 

Set inconspicuously in a former 
corner real estate office on Winoos- 
ki’s Main Street, The Vermont Pasta 
Company weekly churns out morę 
than 1,000 pounds of pasta in nearly 
a dozen shapes for fresh noodle- 
lovers near and far. 

Part factory, part restaurant, the 
shop was opened in early 1980 by 
Cynthia Belliveau, a blond-haired, 
27-year-old University of Vermont 
graduate. She had researched other 
pasta shops in Greater Boston for two 
years and collected recipes on a 
European excursion. Eventually, she 
modeled her shop after Romanoli’s, 
“a very popular place in the Quincy 
Market area of Boston.” 

As the large Italian-made pasta- 
making machinę in the kitchen area 
of the shop fills trays with such noo- 
dle varieties as cannelloni, rigatoni, 
ravioli and vermicelli, Cynthia says 
“Not enough people know what fresh 
pasta is.” The major difference be- 


tween pasta madę at her shop and 
the dried version offered at the 
supermarket, she contends, is the use 
of fresh eggs along with semolina and 
high-gluten flour — enough eggs to 
make the pasta 50 percent richer in. 
protein than ground beef. 

Aside from the increased nutri- 
tional value, Cynthia explains that 
fresh pasta absorbs sauces far better 
than the dried variety, which greatly 
increases the taste of traditional Ital¬ 
ian dishes prepared with it. 

While the shop has built a devoted 
clientele during its short time in op- 
eration, Cynthia says many of her 
customers are athletes such as run- 
ners and bicyclists who regularly eat 
the pasta because of its richness in 
“brown fat.” Citing a University of 
Vermont research study, she notes, 
“Brown fats burn calories to provide 
body heat which fights obesity. It’s 
unlike the familiar white fats that 
storę energy.” 

Not a stranger to experimentation, 
Cynthia and her eight co-pasta mak- 
ers, all of whom were good friends 
prior to the opening of the shop, 
enjoy trying new recipes for their 
variety of pasta and sauce offerings. 
A regular menu item of the shop is 
spinach linguine, which has a 
greenish color from the spinach 
added to the dough. And during Hal- 
loween, the restaurant offers its cus¬ 
tomers fresh pumpkin pasta. 


Carbonara, one of the most popu¬ 
lar and least expensive of the dishes 
prepared at the shop, includes “ba- 
con, romano and parmesan cheeses, 
and eggs mixed together with hot 
pasta,” she explains. 

Another of the tantalizing offer¬ 
ings, Bolognese, is madę with pork, 
beef, carrots, tomatoes, celery and 
mushrooms in a white winę sauce 
with prosciutto ham. 

The pasta, which lasts about one 
week in a refrigerator or one month 
in a freezer, is distributed to over 50 
restaurants and Stores in New Hamp- 
shire and the Boston area as well as 
in Vermont. 

Because her business has experi- 
enced many growing pains sińce its 
inception, Cynthia’s brother, Erie, a 
recent University of Maine graduate, 
has joined her in the daily operations 
of the shop. And, on busy occasions 
like the Christmas holidays when 
“We’re going out of our minds with 
ravioli orders,” Cynthia can count on 
the help of her husband, Edward 
Antczak, co-owner of a downtown 
Burlington map-making firm. 

In creating her own popular busi¬ 
ness, Cynthia remarks, “I’m doing 
something I like with people I like. 
We’re always laughing and socializ- 
ing.” 

And along the way, she’s created 
the freshest pasta in Vermont. 

— DAVE GOŚKA 
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Favorite Film- 


C ASUAL, unpretentious, but pre- 
occupied, Dorothy Tod Cheney 
is always in the midst of her work. It 
fills every room in her big Montpelier 
house, just as it fills all her life as a 
film-maker. 

“It’s constant work being an inde¬ 
pendent film-maker,” she says. Ideas 
come in her sleep, through her con¬ 
stant reading, and through her ob- 
servations of Vermonters. “Vermont 
is a wonderful place to be curious in,” 
she declares. “It is a very easy soci- 
ety to participate in, directly through 
community events and volunteer 
work, and also through research 
facilities. Even between film projects 
I tend to look for volunteer programs 
where I can get futurę ideas.” 

Because she produces films, and 
edits them and distributes them be- 
sides making them, her life is as clut- 
tered as the rambling home she 
shares with her lawyer husband and 
her kindergartner, Ben. 

A Vassar alumna and photog- 
rapher who roamed the globe for 
Sesame Street, the TV program for 
youngsters, she left New York City in 
1972 because she was unhappy with 
her career. For Sesame Street she 
was filming mothers and children 
without understanding them or 
communicating with them. She was 
wondering if her documentaries were 


After showing “Warriors Women” at the Whiting Library in Chester, Dorothy 
Tod Cheney discusses the film with Vietnam War veterans and their wives. 


Maker 


accurate. Vermont was as far from 
New York as she dared to locate, but 
its fluidity and rangę of people was 
attractive. Open and direct, the 
“naturalness” of Vermonters appeals 
to her. In her films she likes to focus 
on social problems, and Vermont as a 
film-making environment provides a 
clarity which allows issues to be ad- 
dressed trenchantly. “Vermonters 
aren’t hesitant to answer ąuestions,” 


she observes. “They let me into their 
homes, into their lives.” 

In 1975 she filmed and produced 
Duxbury Town Meeting: A Town 
Faces Change, about the conflict be¬ 
tween traditional rural values and 
the transforming intentions of outside 
developers. Her 1978 film, What If 
You Couldrft Read?, tackled the 
problem of adult illiteracy and won a 
red ribbon at the American Film 
Festival. In 1980 she researched and 
edited The Inheritors, a film about 
family farming in Vermont and its 
uncertain futurę. Warriors* Women, 
in 1981, about the plight of the wives 
of Vietnam War veterans, won her a 
Grand Prize at the New England 
Film Festival. She has also done 
films for all three of Richard Snel- 
ling’s successful campaigns for Gov- 
ernor, and for Patrick Leahy’s first 
election to the U.S. Senate in 1974. 
Upcoming in November she will 
have a short film on Sesame Street 
again. Called Spring, it features her 
husband, Kimberley, and her five- 
year-old, Ben. She is surę it is accu¬ 
rate. 

Dorothy admits “Fm always 
knocking myself out trying to think 
of ways to fund my ideas.” She often 
tape-records her proposals to the 
Vermont Council on the Humanities 
and Public Issues, located in Hyde 
Park. “I can’t write,” she confesses, 
“so I decided to picture my ideas in- 
stead and dictate them.” 

She believes her Vermont films are 
accurate, and she feels directly re- 
sponsible and accountable for the 
impressions her films bestow on 
Vermont audiences. Despite its un- 
certainties she says she is happy to be 
where she is, interpreting life as a 
film-maker. — JULIE A. KIELTY 
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Favorite Sport 

for Ali Seasons 


V ERMONT has plenty of room 
for sports, and each sport has its 
season. Fali brings hikers from city 
sidewalks to mountain trails. Winter 
draws skiers North to the snów 
slopes. Spring lures fisherfolk from 
everywhere to rushing streams. And 
summer can gather half a town 
around the local baseball lot. But 
splitting wood is our major sport, and 
it’s a pursuit we can play year-round. 

Morę Vermonters put hand to ax 
handle than to racket, rod, bat, pole 
and club combined. We split in the 
slush of March, in clouds of flies in 
May, in the swelter of August, and on 
cool nights in October. Once, playing 
desperately in January at 20° below, 
I cracked the Steel head of my 3 
pound splitter right through the cen¬ 
ter, ending what I admit was a fairly 
weak season in the woodlot. 


On a cool, elear October day — the 
heart of the splitting season — the 
woods echo with the strike of Steel on 
sapwood. The ear of a real splitting 
fan can tell a fair shot from a foul shot 
at half a mile. A sharp POP signals a 
fair hit — an ax-fall straight with the 
grain. Score two! A hollow THUNK, 
on the other hand, signals a poor shot 
sunk deep in pith. At best, no score. 
At worst, precious minutes locked up 
in penalty-serving, as in ice hockey. 
For the ardent wood splitter, the 
thrill of seeing two perfect halves of 
some huge bole explode off the błock 
may be worth ten minutes of wres- 
tling a sunken ax-head out of the next 
gnarled and knotty old stump. 

Since OPEC put the sąueeze on 
heating oil, a fair number of Vermont 
splitters have moved over to the Pro 
ranks where they keep hundreds of 


split cords in one lot. Morę than half 
of Vermont’s homes are at least par- 
tially warmed by wood heat. But 
most of us have stayed on the 
amateur circuit. People like myself 
stick with splitting as an indi- 
vidualized gamę, like weight lifting, 
and favor a heavy ax or splitting 
maul. But my neighbor Archie 
specializes in wedge and hammer, 
one-handed at that. Lately, new 
eąuipment options have begun to 
change the sport — a long splitting 
bar that works like a jack-hammer, a 
wedge mounted on running bars for 
two-handed hammer fans and a 
mean-looking ax with levers on both 
faces. Of course, lots of people put 
their logs aside for a whole season, 
just waiting for one fuli day of speed 
trials with the hydraulic splitter. Any 
sport has to change with the times. 
You need variety. Splitting has got 
plenty of that. 

Last fali, a new neighbor in our 
valley called us all together for a kind 
of splitters’ Olympics. With pienie 
blankets spread in a circle around 
eight cords of mixed hardwood, we 
teamed up, dividing the contest into 
setting, splitting, and stacking. At 
times, the splitting yard looked some- 
thing like a battle scene from 
Spartacus, a mayhem of screaming 
saws, flying Steel and cascading 
chips. Later, around the beer keg, 
with eight cords under cover, we all 
felt like winners. I’ve never seen 
anyone lose at splitting. It’s not really 
that kind of sport. 

If there’s any competition in split¬ 
ting, it is between the splitter, the 
wood and the weather. 

As the days of summer shorten, 
baseball fans in major-league cities 
count games until the champions are 
known. Vermonters eye stacks of 
mapie and birch drying in the sun 
and count the weeks until first snów. 
We taiły our score in runs or cords 
under cover, dried brown and 
checked by warm wind. Even with a 
good taiły in November, we can’t cali 
ourselves winners until the April 
rains have washed away the snów 
and ashes lie cold in the hearth. If the 
woodbin holds even a few sticks of 
last years’ split, we’ve won the com¬ 
petition. We can start a new season. 
In the cool spring air, we’ll walk back 
down to the woodlot and casually see 
what it feels like to set up and split a 
few. 

— JOHN H. CLARKE 
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Favorite Place to Tee Off From 


6 4T^EEP your head down!” re- 
JL^mains basie advice in 
the gamę of golf. In Vermont, this 
fundamental truth is perhaps most 
difficult to achieve at the 14th tee of 
the Barre Country Club. It is, argu- 
ably, the loveliest of the state’s 
golfing vistas. 

Spectacular in the summer, the el¬ 
egant yet deceptively treacherous 
14th is transformed into a shimmer- 
ing palette by mid-September. It of- 
fers a dazzlingly burnished landscape 
in tandem with a gorgeous panorama 
of Central Vermont. 

Arching gently north from the 
back of the green the visual display 
from the tee will delight the most 
disheartened of duffers. East 
Montpelier with its diverse land¬ 
scape is arrayed to the west, 
Plainfield’s Hollister Hill is due 
north, and the Winooski Valley 
farmsteads stretch beckoningly 
beyond. The horizon is lavishly lush 
in summer when evergreens reign, 
then blushes unabashedly in fali. 

From the tee, 1,000 feet high, a 
golfer is not permitted a view of the 
green, 420 yards away. Club profes- 
sional Bill Ross describes the par four 


challenge as “ a fair test . . . 
difficult, but fair.” Many Barre 
members, freąuently flailing into 
double figures, contest this assess- 
ment. 

Two hundred yards down the 
stingy, saucer-shaped fairway, a 
gangling elm spreads drooping 
branches 100 feet over the most di- 
rect approach to the green. Beside 
the elm stands an even taller mapie, 
describing the eastern perimeter of 
the fairway and habitually deflecting 
errant drives into foot-high grass. 
Two hundred yards further, a second 
huge mapie guards the green, de- 
vouring chip shots. Last year a local 
lawyer, Hank Vanetti, savoring an 
apparent short cut, gently tested its 
gnarled branches. He’s still waiting 
for his bali to fali. 

On the opposite side of the fairway 
lurks an unbroken cordon of thick, 
almost impenetrable woods. Two 
long, straight shots are prereąuisites 
for even minimal success on the 14th. 
In the fali, despite the persistence of 
greenskeeper Bill Keaton, Jr., and 
his diligent crew, dense clusters of 
brightly colored leaves wait to am- 
bush even perfectly placed drives. 


And sińce the longest hitter still can’t 
see a bali come to rest, many splen- 
did tee shots are never recovered. 

Then there is the green, snuggled 
into a narrow cul-de-sac, with its 
subtle undulations and sadistic pin- 
placement. Though meticulously 
groomed, its firm, unyielding surface 
refuses to hołd even the most majes- 
tically lofted approach shots. Those 
less deftly stroked are ąuickly con- 
signed to a swampy morass at the 
back of the green. 

Should you favor a morę 
mountainous perspective, the 
neighboring 15th green offers them 
in abundance. Here one can readily 
identify, south to north, Sugarbush, 
Mount Ellen, Camel’s Hump, the 
Worcester Rangę, Mount Mansfield, 
Elmore Mountain, and Woodbury 
Mountain. 

“You get a 365 degree panorama,” 
proclaims Frank Malnati, the Club’s 
doyen , whose knowledge of geometry 
is exceeded only by his enthusiasm 
for the Barre Country Club. 

But if you bring your golf clubs, try 
to keep your head down. 

— ARTHUR RISTAU 





















T HE Equinox Valley Nursery, on 
Route 7 two miles south of Man¬ 
chester, harvests three acres of 
pumpkins every fali, and displays 
them with scarecrows, animals, and 
other figures that Penny Preuss de- 
signs and Roger Preuss builds from 
wood. Penny draws the whimsical 
faces on the pumpkin-heads; she was 
a commercial artist in New Jersey be- 
fore the couple moved to Manches¬ 
ter in January, 1979. Youngsters 
love this pumpkin patch; last fali 
almost 30 school groups came here 
with their teachers, and Penny and 
Roger demonstrated how they make 
the scarecrows and other figures. 


This nursery produces nearly 
100,000 pounds of pumpkins each 
year. Also for sale is pumpkin bread, 
pumpkin pie, pumpkin ice cream, 
pumpkin marmalade — besides 
winter sąuash, gourds, five varieties 
of popcorn, dried flowers, and other 
items. Roger and Penny estimate 
that in January and February — the 
two slow months in their yearly cycle 
— they put up 1,000 jars of jams and 
jellies. In the fali the Equinox Valley 
Nursery is its busiest, but Roger and 
Penny always save some pumpkins 
in the barn for the local folks after 
the fali tourist season has subsided. 

Ali this effort involves the three 


generations of family members pic- 
tured below. Penny’s parents, Carol 
and Bill Goehring, are officially re- 
tired but they help with spring plant- 
ing and fali harvesting. Chip Preuss, 
age 15, and his sister, Jennifer, age 
13, also help. The family cat, Daisy, 
often sleeps in the lap of a grand- 
motherly figurę in a rocking chair 
that Roger madę. “People assume 
Daisy is artificial,” Roger says, “and 
are startled to find she’s real.” 

Running a pumpkin patch is hard 
work. At this time of year, Roger es- 
timates he works from 12 to 14 hours 
each day, seven days each week. But 
he’s quick to add, “We love it.” 


Favorite Pumpkin Patch 















The Best Place To Be a Kid at Halloween 


A N hour before the heavy, green 
• doors of the Rutland Recrea- 
tion Department open for the city’s 
annual Halloween party, dozens of 
children gather outside. They push 
against the aging wood, eager to en- 
ter. Others frolic on the golden leaves 
covering the lawn like a blanket. 
Their costumes shimmer in the warm 
October light. Halloween is still a 
week away, but Rutland’s celebra- 
tion is about to begin. 

For over 20 years, Rutland’s trib- 
ute to Halloween has been special. 
Throughout the week, area children 
are treated to parties and contests 
culminating in a nationally recog- 
nized paradę on Halloween night. 

The idea for the Halloween 
festival began when John Cioffredi 
became director of the Rutland Rec- 
reation Department back in the 
1960s. He was looking for a way to 
keep city children out of mischief and 
it worked. As one parent said, “In- 
stead of scheming about soaping car 
Windows, my son is helping to plan 
his outfit for the costume party at the 
recreation center.” 

When the doors finally swing open 
for the party, hundreds of children, 
ages two to eleven, rush into the cen¬ 
ter. Their laughter masks the ghostly 
screams floating down the narrow 
hallway from the “haunted house.” 

Inside the converted gym, a minia¬ 
turę yellow and black striped bumble 
bee clings to her mother’s knee, as 


the three judges urge her out for the 
contest. 

Raggedy Ann and Andy gallop 
across the length of the room, red 
wigs sliding sideways off their heads. 
The unlikely combination of a mouse 
and a lion hołd paws and stroił over 
to the refreshment table. An informal 
paradę of costumed children passes 
the judges’ stand, as they select the 
scariest and most original dress for 
each grade. 

“The bumble bee is a definite win- 
ner,” Dean Rippon shouts above the 
constant chatter. A high school gym 
teacher, he has changed himself into 
a clown. He awards the prizes for the 
best costumes and then settles into 
doing what he loves best — magie. 

Kids climb onto their parents’ 
shoulders for a better view of the 


magie show. A large group crowds to- 
gether at the edge of Rippon’s circle. 
They push the already heated gym 
up another 10 degrees with their 
body heat. 

When the magie show is over, a 
monster movie is run, accompanied 
by morę cider and doughnuts. As the 
last child readies to leave the 
haunted halls of the recreation cen¬ 
ter, the late afternoon sun casts a 
reddish hue across the event. 

Groups of children scamper across 
the lawn toward home, their tummies 
already filled with treats. A tattered 
scarecrow looks fondly back at the 
“rec” center. A chocolate stained grin 
crinkles his painted face as he says, 
“Rutland is the best place to be a kid 
on Halloween.” 

— SANDRA STILLMAN GARTNER 
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Best Way To Float a Tooth 


to treat farm animals in the Mad 
River Valley. 

“Doc” Fuller taught his boys well 
and they learned how to raise, train, 
and care for each horse on the farm 
and the particular problems of each. 
They could trim and shoe a horse’s 
hooves, treat its ailments, and take 
care of its teeth. 

“Once a year a horse should have 
its teeth checked,” explains Floyd. 
"When a horse chews, the jaw works 
from side to side creating sharp, un- 
even corners on the long side of the 
molars. If left uncared for, the teeth 
become so sharp that the cheek flesh 
and tongue can become tender and 
raw. The horse then will be unable to 
chew his feed properly and in turn 
will not get the fuli nutritional value 
from the feed. The horse will lose 
weight and his health will gradually 
fail.” 

To correct this condition Floyd 
uses a techniąue called “floating.” It 
involves smoothing the sharp, ragged 
edges on a horse’s molars by means 
of a special file called a float — a long 
handled instrument with the smali 3' 
file on a pivot to follow the angle of 
the teeth. Floyd’s float is an over- 
forty-year-old brass artifact the likes 
of which cannot be bought new any- 
where today. Also on his eąuipment 
list is an ordinary pair of pliers to re- 
move the plaąue and a regular file to 
shorten the front teeth of old horses. 
And Floyd makes surę he has a sup- 
ply of band aids tucked away in his 
wallet in case the horse nips his 
thumb. “I don’t let that happen too 
often,” he says. “When it does, it’s 
because I didn’t pay attention.” 

Floyd has always had a way with 
horses. As a youngster he could go 
into the pasture and walk right up to 
the most skittish colt of the bunch. 
Even now he is able to handle almost 
any horse with his gentle, yet firm 
approach. 

He eventually took up horse den- 
tistry and travels throughout Ver- 
mont and nearby States fixing horses’ 
teeth and lecturing to groups, 4-H 
clubs, and anyone else he meets 
about how to float teeth. Usually he 
takes along his “head,” a large horse 
skuli showing a fuli mouth of teeth. 
Floyd feels his service is important to 
horse owners because there are so 
few people who actually know the 
functions and care of a horse’s teeth. 

Some veterinarians, by their own 
admission, prefer not to float teeth. 


One vet told Floyd, “I don’t even 
own a float.” So Floyd wrote to the 
heads of veterinary medicine at Cor- 
nell, Ohio State, and Penn State to 
find out why graduates know so little 
about horse dentistry. 

One college replied that working 
on a horse’s mouth is the least popu¬ 
lar phase of eąuine treatment and 
very few students elect to practice it. 
The second college called Floyd to 
ask him why he wanted to know. The 
third never answered. 

Fortunately for the many animals 
he has helped, and for their owners, 
Floyd Fuller enjoys sharing the skills 
and knowledge he learned in his 
early years. And he is proud to say 
that they all came from his dad. 

- ANN DAY HEINZERLING 


F LOYD Fuller of Randolph 

Center says that everything he 
knows he learned from his father. 
This knowledge varies from how to 
float a horse’s tooth to how to play 
checkers. As a boy, Floyd played 
checkers every evening after chores 
for over a year before he finally beat 
his dad at a gamę. His mother asked 
her husband why he didn’t let young 


Floyd win once in a while to give him 
a little encouragement. 

“What for?” was the reply. “He’ll 
never learn to play a good gamę of 
checkers if he doesn’t earn it. If he’s 
going to learn, he’ll learn the hard 
way.” 

Floyd was born to Elijah and Har- 
riet Fuller in November, 1901, the 
youngest of four boys. He grew up on 
a farm in Warren, Vermont, where 
horses were a vital part of rural exis- 
tence. Elijah Fuller was an old-time 
veterinarian who took his learning 
from books and experience. He was 
always on cali and often traveled 
many miles daily by horse and buggy 















Best Way To Spend Friday Nights at Home 


I F you sit within earshot of your 
radio on Friday evenings you can 
hear the Panther Program on Ver- 
mont Public Radio. Performed “live” 
before a studio audience crowded 
into WVPR’s third-floor ąuarters in 
the Old Windsor House, this half- 
hour of cabaret theatre, beginning at 
9:00 p.m., offers a brisk pace of songs 
and sketches. Humor is the objective, 
and laughter is the result. 

If you live outside Vermont you 
can hear the Panther Program on 72 
other radio stations, ranging from 
Presąue Isle, Maine, to three stations 
in Texas, eight in California, and five 
in Alaska. Obviously, the humor is 
successful if it entertains a diverse 
listenership of Eskimos, Californians, 
Texans, and Vermonters. 

Some of the jokes are wry speci- 
mens of Vermont humor, but the na- 
tional audience doesn’t seem mys- 
tified by references to Vermont folk- 
ways and attitudes: 

— “Constituent pressure is at work 
in Montpelier, where the State Legis- 
lature has voted unanimously to give 
Ver monter s a two-week hunting sea- 
son on out-of-state hunters.” 

— “We’ll have a report from the tiny 
Vermont hamlet of East Weston, 
where the board of selectmen has 
postponed a decision on buying a 
traffic light because of sharp public 
controversy over a choice of colors.” 

Mocking national events is also 
popular among the 14 members of 
the cast, called the Panther Players, 
who contribute their own one-liners: 

— “It’s harvest time at the Three 
Mile Island nuclear power plant, 
where we’ll hear officials tell us ev- 
erything’s coming up roses — even 
though they planted corn, peas, and 
radishes.” 

— “At a Coastal bird sanctuary in 
eastern Maryland, we’ll talk to Au- 
dubon Society officials about the 
problem of pollution which is chang- 
ing the habits of shore birds which 
usually stand on one leg and lift the 
other, but are now lifting both legs.” 

Some lampooning on the Panther 
Program causes discomfort for listen- 
ers who don’t enjoy hearing their 
credences satirized: 

— “Also, in Washington we’11 hear 
budget director David Stockman ex- 
plain that the truły needy are 
—quote — those who without gov- 
ernment benefits would not survive 
—such as Chrysler, Lockheed, and 
General Dynamics 


— “We’ll have morę on the latest 
Federal Court decision on busing in 
which the State of Vermont has been 
ordered to achieve racial balance in 
its schools by having each of its three 
black teenagers attend 97 high 
schools 

The slogan of the Panther Pro¬ 
gram is “We give you paws,” and its 
incisive humor does indeed give 
pause for people who want comic re¬ 
lief from the real news of the real 
world. Because the ridicule can have 
a cutting edge the program’s motto 
might also be “We give you claws.” 

The Panther Program is a put-on, 
just as the continuing sightings of 
panthers in the Vermont woods is 
perceived by many skeptics as a 
put-on. But the Panther Program 
embodies elements of truth in its 



drollery, just as many Vermonters do 
believe that panthers still wander our 
woodlands. 

Ali of this weekly badinage is the 
brainchild of William Boardman of 
Woodstock, a former scriptwriter for 
NBC’s “That Was The Week That 
Was.” Boardman also holds a mas- 
teFs degree in play-writing and 
dramatic literaturę from the Yale 
Drama School, where he staged some 
comic revues in 1964. The Panther 
Program was first aired on October 6, 
1979. To datę, the Panther Players 
have produced morę than 350 songs, 
sketches, mock commercials, inter- 
views, news segments, editorials, 
contests, and other routines varying 
from 30 seconds to 15 minutes in 
length. 

Besides Boardman, you’ll hear 
other Yermonters on the Panther 


Program. Robyn Gaigen of Thetford 
and Belinda Ray of Norwich are 
long-time members of the Panther 
Players. Dick McCormack of Bethel 
is a musician who freąuently per- 
forms, and audio engineering is done 
by VPR’s Sam Sanders, a Strafford 
resident. The genuine laughter is 
provided by genuine people — about 
50 for each broadcast — who assem- 
ble in Windsor from both sides of the 
Connecticut River. 

Listen yourself to the paws that re- 
fresh. — DANIEL A. NEARY, JR. 



The Panther News Service Gives You Paws: Bill Boardman’s 
mock skepticism gets attentive listeners. “Big city folks 
are morę timid about accepting our humor than small-town 
folks,” he says about his satire. 
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Politics is a piece of cake: when “Friends 
of the Statehouse” presented a restored 
portrait for the Statehouse walls they 
hosted a reception to celebrate the event. 
Left to right: Lt. Gov. Madeleine Kunin, 
House Speaker Stephan Morse, Senate Pres- 
ident Robert Bloomer standing behind 
Mrs. Lola Aiken, former Governor and U.S. 
Senator George Aiken, Governor Richard 
Snelling, and Mrs. Barbara Snelling. 


Favorite Statehouse 

To Be Friendly With 


I F you visit Montpelier this fali be 
sure not to ignore its most obvi- 
ous building. The Vermont State¬ 
house has new friends, appropriately 
called “Friends of the Statehouse,” 
providing visitors with free guided 
tours of this beautiful and historie 
edifice. John Gunther, in his best- 
selling book, Inside USA, termed the 
Vermont Statehouse the “most 
charming” of all the capitols of all the 
American States. 

Headed by Vermont’s “First 
Lady,” Barbara Snelling, the 
“Friends of the Statehouse” are dedi- 
cated to restoring and preserving 
Statehouse furnishings and artifacts 
so visitors can enjoy the beauty and 
historical authenticity of this classic 
structure. Mrs. Snelling likes to point 
to the massive chandelier now grac- 
ing the ceiling of the Senate chamber 
as an example of what the Friends 
can accomplish. “It was through the 
research done by members of the 
Friends’ group that led to the resto- 
ration of this beautiful fixture,” she 
says. “Various unused parts of this 
chandelier were discovered in crates 
in the cellar of a downtown building 
in Montpelier, where they had been 
stored and forgotten sińce the 
1930s.” 

Mrs. Snelling also likes to point to 
the ceiling of the first-floor lobby 
when she explains a current goal of 
the Friends. “We aim to have a rep- 


lica of the original gasolier suspended 
from the ceiling here. It was built in 
about 1859 by a firm named Cor- 
nelius and Baker, and later con- 
verted from gas to electricity. To 
commission a reproduction will cost 
us about $10,000. We are in the 
process of soliciting contributions 
from private businesses and corpora- 
tions and individual benefactors in 
order to meet our funding needs.” 

The Friends also hope to install 
carpeting with the floral design legis- 
lators saw in the early 1860s, soon 
after the current Statehouse was re- 
built after a devastating fire in 1857. 
Another project is to restore the satin 
draperies that were in the Senate 
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chamber a century ago. Ultimately, 
the Friends hope visitors will see the 
Statehouse replete with the historical 
charm that attracted John Gunther’s 
praise. 

What prompted the Friends to 
unitę? Mrs. Snelling is a Radcliffe 
alumna, and her husband, the Gov- 
ernor, is a Harvard graduate. In 
1980 they attended a meeting of the 
Harvard-Radcliffe Club of Vermont 
and heard Daniel Robbins, a histo- 
rian of American art and architec- 
ture, plead for a restoration of the 
Statehouse to its original appearance. 
Robbins had recently written a book 
about the Statehouse and knew what 
he was talking about. The Snellings 
decided to act on Robbins’ sugges- 
tion. 

The Friends work in conjunction 
with the Statehouse Preservation 
Committee, which was authorized by 
the Vermont Legislature in the 1960s 
to maintain the capitol and the 
portraits and other artifacts exhibited 
in it. They also receive staff assist- 
ance from Arthur F. Williams of 
Fayston and others at the Vermont 
Council on the Arts, located diago- 
nally across State Street. Mrs. Hazel 
Leland of Montpelier is Secretary of 
the Friends and has helped to train 
the first guides. 

Free tours are offered each week- 
day at 10:00 a.m. and at 3:00 p.m. 
through October. Be friendly with 
your Statehouse; it merits the atten- 
tion its new friends are giving to it. 

— TED LaMANQUE 
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T HE best time to put your long- 
johns back on in the autumn is a 
warmly debated issue in the Green 
Mountains. 

My friend Allen, who comes from 
a long and prolific linę of Vermont 
hill farmers, says that he wouldn’t 
put on any longjohns ever, not if he 
could help it. He says that he was 
brought up amongst too many of 
them steaming their way dry on the 
clothesline behind the woodstove, 
giving off the smell of hot wool that 
would have choked a horse. He says 
that his dad always used to put his 
longjohns on that first day that there 
was snów up on the Mountain — on 
Mount Mansfield, that is — and that 
he wouldn’t take them off again for 
good until the last snows had melted 


Best Time To 

Put Longjohns On 


from the Mountain in the spring. So, 
October through June, those prickly 
woolen embarrassments — flaps 
down, buttons a-dangle — would 
make their weekly appearance in 
Allen’s kitchen. 

Allen and his brothers and sisters 
wore the hand-me-downs, the suits 
which had shrunk, been darned, re- 
holed, re-darned; suits which had 
been tucked down to child-size, un- 
tucked, and then re-tucked again for 
the next child in linę. Allen’s father, 
evidently one of those puritanical 
purists to whom discomfort is 
synonymous with virtue, wouldn’t 
wear any union suit that wasn’t one 
hundred percent wool; and all the 
children had to follow suit, so to 
speak. Longjohns doubled as 
pajamas in that house, just as they do 
in ours, but wool against bare skin 
isn’t exactly comfortable, and Allen 
claims that his whole family would 
toss around so much in their beds 
with the scratch and itch of it that 
they’d heat the whole house. 

When I first came to live in Wol- 
cott, Vermont, I took Allen’s story 
very much to heart, and I bought 
myself a cotton union suit, sińce I was 
expecting to heat my house with 
wood. I put my new union suit on for 
the first time on that frosty October 
morning when I couldn’t for the life 
of me get the woodstove started. 

While I was adjusting to the petty 
slavery of wood heat, my cotton suit 
was my only defense against the 
arctic-to-oven conditions brought on 
by green wood, and my total confu- 
sion about flues and dampers; but it 
was having gradual problems of its 
own. With each wash the legs and 
arms shrank and kept on shrinking 
until by Christmastime the wrists had 
put tourniąuets on my elbows and 
the ankles were sąueezing my knees. 
The seat, meanwhile, had been de- 
veloping the opposite tendency, and 
ballooned so grotesąuely that I could 
barely fit all of it inside my jeans. I 
am convinced that the best thing to 
do with cotton union suits is to avoid 
buying them in the first place; but 
that if you happen to own one of 
these garments, I think it is far better 


to stay happy and grubby than to 
endure the acute discomfort that 
seems to be the result of washing the 
thing. 

Since that national consciousness- 
raising event known as “the energy 
crunch,” modern textile technology 
has tackled the longjohn problem 
with wonderful success, and there are 
several sorts now on the market 
which are not at all uncomfortable. 
Soft, shrinkproof, lightweight, mar- 
velously expensive, with buttonholes 
which do not gapę and buttons which 
stay sewn, they provide a cozy buffer 
against winter’s nastiness which two 
feet of hard-earned blubber provides 
for whales, and which wood-warblers 
achieve by leaving for Brazil some- 
time in August. 

I have several human friends who 
use the wood-warbler method for 
avoiding winter by retreating out of 
reach, and they do leave the north 
country before longjohn weather 
truły arrives. In fact their departure 
is the sign I use myself for rooting 
what my mother refers to as my 
“vests and drawers” out of the blan- 
ket chest, and giving them a good air- 
ing before the busy season begins 
again. 

In spite of the obvious allure of the 
Sunbelt, there are some people who 
have moved, permanently, in the 
opposite direction. Since I wanted to 
get a fair sampling of opinions before 
writing this, I went to see Jerry. Jerry 
moved to Vermont from Florida 
twenty years ago, and has spent most 
of those years in the out-of-doors — 
farming, and cutting pulp and timber 
— and I thought that if anyone might 
have the finał word on longjohns it 
would be he. I went to see him in his 
woodlot in September; he was split- 
ting beech, it was a glorious day, and 
the leaves overhead were emerald, 
gold, scarlet. 

“Jerry, can you help me?” I said, 
going a little scarlet myself. “Could 
you tell me when you put your 
longjohns back on?” 

“Back on!?” He said. “They work 
pretty good in summer too, you 
know.” — DIANA KAPPEL-SMITH; 

Illustration, JEFF DANZIGER 
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PETER MILLER 


Favorite Covered Bridge Haunted By a Ghost 



T HIS is the Stowe Hollow Bridge, 
also known as the Gold Brook 
Bridge, and also known as Emily’s 
Bridge. That is Emily’s Ghost you 
see in Peter Miller’s photograph. 

Who was Emily? Why does her 
ghost inhabit this covered bridge? 
Stories vary. One account says Emily 
was a Stowe girl of the late 19th Cen- 
tury who agreed to meet her lover in 
this bridge. They planned to elope. 
Emily’s lover never showed up, how- 
ever, and Emily was so despondent 
that she strung a ropę over the rafters 
and hanged herself. 

Another story, originating in the 
1920s, claims that Emily, age 36, 
was in love with Donald and preg- 
nant with his child. Donald refused to 
marry her; instead he jumped off the 
Gold Brook Bridge and killed him- 
self. 

A twist to this story adds that 
Emily gave birth to twins, both of 


whom died as infants. That prompted 
Emily to jump off the bridge and kill 
herself. 

Regardless of the circumstances, 
the ghost of Emily continues to in¬ 
habit this structure. She has a safe 
place to haunt because the voters of 
Stowe, in 1969, directed the 
Selectmen to provide perpetual 
maintenance of this span. 

If you visit this bridge and don’t 
meet Emily you will still enjoy your 
trip. Built in 1844, this is probably 
the oldest covered bridge in Lamoille 
County. It is also a fine specimen of 
the Howe Truss style of covered 
bridge. 

If you visit after dark, when Emily 
usually appears, be surę to gazę up 
into the rafters. Some youngsters 
from Morrisville went to this bridge 
one night, hoping to see Emily. Other 
teenagers in Morrisville heard of 
these plans; they went early and hid 


in the darkness up under the roof. 
When their schoolmates came along 
the pranksters moaned and groaned 
and madę deathly noises from above. 
The youngsters down below were 
genuinely scared and scampered 
away as fast as they could. They 
were convinced that Emily was a 
ghost to respect. Most ghosts are. 

— CHARLIE the FRIENDLY GHOST 


Favorite Book- 
store Haunted 
by a Ghost . . . 

Is the Haunted Mansion Book- 
shop in Cuttingsville. 

It bears this name for a reason. 
Ask the folks inside. 
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Smali But Spirited 

Marlboro 

College 

Has a Story To Tell 

By Philip B. Taft, Jr. 
Photographs by Ede Rothaus 


I t was tough work — surely not the 
kind you'd expect from students of 
literaturę and professors of philosophy. 
But there they were: 40 Marlboro College 
students, faculty and staff, heaving lum- 
ber and groaning as they hoisted a mas- 
sive roofbeam to the top of the wooden 
building frame of the college's first stu¬ 
dent center. 

The task completed, someone called for 
beer and musie. With that, the builders 
celebrated their triumph by singing 
country songs and dancing to the tune of 
a squawky fiddle in the middle of a rainy 
Sunday. 

It was an historie moment for the col¬ 
lege, the smallest (225 students, 35 fac¬ 
ulty) in Vermont and one of the tiniest in 
the country. Thirty-five years ago, a 
handful of students labored alongside 
handyman Lukę Dalrymple and turned a 
barn into a classroom. Thus began en- 
trepreneur Walter Hendricks' dream of a 
smali, intimate private college secluded in 
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"Marlboro is not just another smali college," says Rod Gander. 
"If that were so, 1 wouldn't be interested in being 
president here." Below is the college library. "Our students 
work bard and compare well with students elsewhere," he 
asserts; "we're committed to academic excellence." 


the Green Mountains, a place where 
pupils and teachers together could study 
Chaucer and tap mapie trees. It would be 
a haven, some said, for "outdoor intellec- 
tuals." 

The roofbeam raising was also an im- 
portant symbolic moment for the school. 
Like morę traditional colleges, Marlboro's 
existence is threatened by galloping 
inflation, drastic cuts in federal support 
and a declining pool of prospective stu¬ 
dents. Unlike its contemporaries, how- 
ever, Marlboro hasn't turned to expan- 
sion or gimmickry in order to survive; in 
fact, it has fought stubbornly all its life to 
stay smali, independent and self- 
sufficient. 

The activity on that rainy Sunday only 
revived the college's tenacity. "Every- 
body expects the college to survive," ex- 
plained one student. Then, with just the 
proper degree of conviction, she added, 
"And it will." 

There is every good reason why it 


should. While many American colleges 
and universities are becoming concrete 
monstrosities, the Marlboro campus, 
tucked away on a hilly 350 acres in Wind- 
ham County, consists of several wooden 
buildings. It's a shaggy kind of place, one 
that feels morę like a sophisticated sum- 
mer camp than a fine academic institu- 
tion. 

Things are kept friendly. Students and 
faculty are on a first name basis. Occa- 
sionally president Roderick Gander — 
dubbed "President Rod" sińce his arrival 
in August, 1981 — will amble from his 
office and lunch with students in the 
cafeteria. Clad in rumpled corduroys and 
puffing an ever-present cigarette, the 
only visible difference between him and 
his luncheon companions is 30 years. 

The circumstances that brought Gan¬ 
der to Marlboro were equally casual. He 
was Chief of Correspondents for News¬ 
week Magazine, and weekending at his va- 
cation home in Guilford, Yermont, when 


he met Geri Pittman at Aubuchon's 
Hardware Storę in Brattleboro. Geri, a 
teacher of English at Marlboro, suggested 
to Gander that he apply for the Presi- 
dent's position. "That's just plain silly," 
Gander replied with a laugh. Later, at the 
Guilford Fair, Geri mentioned the idea to 
him again, and said she was serious. 
Gander always figured he would like a 
second career during the finał decade of 
his working life, but he was too young to 
consider it. Besides, he liked his work at 
Nezusweek. But after thinking about 
Marlboro he decided to apply for the 
presidency. After two interviews with the 
College's selection committee he decided 
that he wanted the job very much. 

Despite the casual atmosphere, the 
campus's prevailing spirit is one of zeal- 
ous commitment to academic excellence. 
In fact, Marlboro has been lauded by 
several professional organizations, in- 
cluding the New England Association of 
Schools and Colleges, for its superior 
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scholastics; such praise often invites 
paraUels with Bard, Sarah Lawrence, An- 
tioch and Bennington College. 

At the core of this elan is Marlboro's 
faculty. Fierce individualists, they were 
drawn to the school by dreams of 
academic independence in a pastorał set- 
ting. There they have jealously guarded 
the smali student to faculty ratio (six to 
one) and in the past have taken voluntary 
pay cuts to help the college get by in 
tough times. Their salaries are now about 
two-thirds the national average for col¬ 
lege professors. "Most of us are repelled 
by the professionalization of academia in 
this country," says dean of faculty James 
E. Thomas. "We are committed to 
Marlboro, not to academic careers." 

"Marlboro is not just another smali col¬ 
lege," Gander says. "If that were so, I 
wouldn't be interested in being president 
here. Other colleges boast about their 
great equipment. Marlboro's greatest 
equipment is access by students to faculty 
members who are dedicated to teaching. 
Two-thirds of our courses are one-on-one 


Marlboro students and faculty built the Colleges student center. Even the new president , 
Rod Gander, ready to hoist a board up a ladder (below), was a member of the work crew. 
































— one student and one teacher in one 
room. Other classes are as smali as eight 
or ten students in a room with one pro- 
fessor. Our teaching faculty is our most 
valuable equipment." 

Gander was worried about his relation- 
ship with the faculty when he first arrived 
at Marlboro because he had no degrees 
beyond his A.B. from Hamilton College 
in Clinton, New York. "My worries were 
needless," he admits now; "the faculty 
has been totally supportive." 

The students, meanwhile, are a di- 
verse, heady mix of individualists drawn 
variously from crowded Manhattan high 
schools to posher, greener private schools 
such as Lawrenceville and Northfield-Mt. 
Hermon. "They all have one thing in 
common," observes former president 
Thomas Ragle, who molded the college 
from 1958 to 1981. "They are all looking 
for an alternative to traditional educa- 
tion." Not surprisingly, many of them 
choose disciplines in the arts, Marlboro's 
strong specialty. "They may be shyer, 
morę independent types," says Ragle. 
"But in their own way they are tough be¬ 
cause they are striking out on their own." 

At Marlboro, the students come 
face-to-face with themselves. The com- 
munity stresses the traditional values of 
thrift, independence and self-reliance. 
Everyone has a share in the governance 
and operation of the school. Students sit 
on faculty committees while faculty 
members sit on community courts with 
students. Decisions madę at the college's 
annual town meeting can affect not only 
social life but academic and administra- 
tive policy as well. "We really take the 
students' opinions very seriously," says 
Robert Skeele, dean of the college. "They 
are as much a part of Marlboro as we 
are." 

In its rarified community. Marlboro has 
a tendency to become, as one teacher 
chuckled, "intense, insular and occa- 
sionally incestuous. There is a close 
enough relationship between students 
and staff to make you wonder whether 
you are a teacher or a parent." Unfortu- 
nately, its isolation and distinctive life- 
style have caused some misunderstand- 
ings, especially among the folks in 
neighboring Brattleboro. In that town, 
the college is known as "the place where 
they make pots" and the site of the 
much-talked-about Marlboro Musie 
Festival. "Some people think that we are 
a hippie community where we sing about 
love while dancing around the maypole," 
says Dean Thomas. "We just don't do 
that. This is a tough place. It's unbeliev- 
ably rigorous." 


The Marlboro approach to learning is 
both unique and intensive. There are no 
course prerequisites; students are re- 
quired only to demonstrate a proficiency 
for elear writing. At the core of the pro¬ 
gram is the Plan of Concentration, a 
two-year exercise in which a student 
chooses a discipline and, with a tutor. 


We are committed to Marlboro , 
not to academic careers." 

— Dean James E. Thomas 


explores a particular point in depth. The 
pupil must then defend a finał thesis, 
both in writing and before a board of ex- 
aminers. The board always includes fac¬ 
ulty as well as experts from other institu- 
tions. "St. John's without the elassies," is 
how one faculty member described the 
system. 

Sloppy work is not treated lightly. "If 
you aren't prepared, then they won't deal 
with you," says Amy King, a senior. "lt's 
absolutely humiliating to go into a tutorial 
unprepared. There is a lot expected of 
you. But then again, there are a lot of re- 
wards as well." 

Frequently the outside examiners will 
remark on the extraordinary quality of the 
student's work. "Some of our outside ex- 
aminers give higher grades to our stu¬ 
dents than our professors think are war- 


ranted," says Gander. "That makes us 
confident that we're stacking up well 
with other colleges." One outside exam- 
iner wrote, "If I didn't know better, I 
would have thought I was attending an 
orał examination for a master's degree." 

Those words would have been laughed 
at 35 years ago, when Walter Hendricks' 
dream began as somewhat of a night- 
mare, both academically and financially. 

Marlboro's first 50 students were ex- 
GIs fresh from World War II; their 
academic interests took second place to 
dormitory parties and forays into 
Brattleboro. The college's financial condi- 
tion, meanwhile, was precarious at best. 
"Where's Marlboro?" a woman asked of 
one of the early students who was pump- 
ing gas at a service station in West 
Brattleboro. "A few miles west on Route 
9," he responded, "situated on a bluff 
and operated on the same principle." 

By 1950 Hendricks had borrowed 
heavily against the college and sunk it 
into a mirę of debt. The founder was 
eased out as president, and the orphaned 
institution had to fend for itself. "People 
were being paid little or nothing," re- 
members American studies professor 
Richard Judd, one of the original faculty 
members. "You survived on a second job 
or another source of income — not solely 
the pay from Marlboro." 

For seven years the college clung des- 
perately to solvency. During this difficult 


Smali classes are the rule at Marlboro. Here, a dean meets with students in a religion course. 
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time the college forged its feisty charac- 
ter. The board was, according to Tom 
Ragle, "prudent yet venturesome," tak- 
ing risks when it had to in order to main- 
tain a vision. The faculty took a pay cut 
rather than allow the college to mush- 
room to 1,000 students. "We elected to 


starve rather than lower our standards," 
recalls Dick Judd with not a smali amount 
of pride. "We felt that what we were 
doing was important, that the kind of at- 
tention we could give our students was 
educationally viable." 

Despite that determination, the college 
sank to its lowest ebb in 1958 when stu- 


"I like to be involved 
in every single facet 
of college life ." 

— President Rod Gander 


dent enrollment fell to 29 and 15 teachers 
were splitting $15,000 among them. Then 
Tom Ragle was hired. For the next 23 
years, Ragle's steady and caring hand 
shaped the tiny school, enriching the 
faculty, increasing the student rolls, 
firming up the "Plan of Concentration" 
and expanding the physical plant. "Tom 
Ragle madę Marlboro into a sound 
academic institution," Gander says. 

With his sense of humor and human- 
ity, Ragle was able to coax scores of Ivy- 
trained intellects to both the faculty and 
the board of trustees. His skills as a 
teacher of letters and a poet were fre- 
quently put to use. When student protes- 
tors occupied the administration building 
during the 1960s, Ragle served them 
cocoa and talked about the Vietnam War. 

But financial crises lurked around every 
corner during his administration. The col¬ 
lege^ meager endowment barely grew; 
sizeable loans set back the college's 
financial plans by several years. Although 


Alone with a book outdoors, or in the Botany Lab, Marlboro urges students to pursue ideas. 



Ragle managed to balance the budget in 
1979, inflation and the disappearance of 
federally supported student loans have 
virtually wiped away any of the would-be 
gains from that period. 

No one on campus today is kidding 
him or herself about the magnitude of the 
college's problem. "We're going to have 
to shore up for still another difficult 
time," sighed one senior. "I guess that 
the buildings will get colder again, and 
we'll have to cut back some morę. We're 
really getting hit hard by economic 
realities this time." 

Gander is elear on his responsibilities: 
hack away at the fiscal tangle and give the 
college some room to breathe. "The first 
priority is finances," he says bluntly. 
"The others pale in comparison." 

Not surprisingly, the faculty, staff and 
board of trustees have wholeheartedly 
thrown themselves into the fight to save 
Vermont's smallest college. Faculty and 
staff have now agreed to go without 
raises through fiscal 1983 ("We discussed 
the financial situation and they agreed to 
it almost immediately," says Gander). 
During the fiscal year ending on June 30, 
1982, the board of trustees raised $644,000 
and added another $175,000 to 
Marlboro's endowment. The number of 
individual donors inereased by 50%, and 
the contributors among Marlboro's 
alumni jumped from 39% to 60%. Gan¬ 
der feels good about his first year in the 
presidency; prior to his coming the col¬ 
lege had never raised morę than $450,000 
in a single year. "We haven't asked any 
private foundations or business corpora- 
tions for support yet," he explains. "First, 
we wanted to see what we could do for 
ourselves before we appealed to others. 
The strong commitment from people as- 
sociated with Marlboro is the key to our 
success, and now we are demonstrating 
that commitment." 

There's also a feeling on campus that 
the Marlboro story is ready to be told. 
"It's time for that now," Ragle says 
reflectively. "It's time for Marlboro to 
come out of Marlboro and tell the world 
about itself." 

Gander, an immensely likable man 
with a penchant for laughter, is ideał for 
telling the Marlboro story. For 16 years at 
Newsweek he coordinated stories from all 
over the world. Now he has ordy one 
story — that of a determined little college 
where the teachers take pay cuts, the stu¬ 
dents do graduate-level work and every- 
body pitches in to raise roofbeams and 
save the place from going under. 

From any angle. Marlboro has a darń 
good story to tell. tCn 
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From Loggers to Customers 


Jane Newton Works With Wood 

By Shelley V. Smith 
Photographs by Maxine Reizenstein 


U nderstanding wood is Jane New¬ 
ton^ business. ''The thing that im- 
presses me most about wood in any form 
is that you can't control it," she says. "It 
is constantly moving. Whatever you try 
to do to it — dry it, wet it, hołd it in place, 
paint it, cover it — it can always move 
with changes in the atmosphere around 
it." Jane adds emphatically: "Yes, wood 
really changes its size and shape; it can 
expand, contract, crack and split, warp 
and cup. And as much as we think we 
can master it totally, wood still has a 
mind of its own. It keeps moving and 
changing and settling according to its 
environment." 

Jane Newton is a third generation Ver- 
monter who grew up on a farm in 
Westminster, in southeastern Vermont, 
and has moved to the Northeast King- 
dom and found herself a job at Warren 
Fox's sawmill. She is a working woman 
who loves the out-of-doors and ap- 
preciates the beauties and intricacies of 
wood. 

"The most difficult part of the job," 
says Jane, "is finding other people who 
share some of the same values and goals 
and are enthused by this work. One of 
the challenges of my working day is cater¬ 
ing to all of the physical aspects of the 
sawmill. I run the fork lift, bring in logs 
and take out lumber, and bring the right 
lumber to the planer, and keep the yard 
in shape, and make surę all the lumber 
and logs are accounted for. Maintaining a 
relationship and a rapport with other 
workers here, and letting them under- 
stand the project we're working on, is 
important to me. 1 really want to share 
the rewards of manufacturing something 
for someone with them and that's why 
they're a major part of the whole thing. 
They're not just running a machinę. It's 
tough. It requires a lot of thoughtfulness 
about people as people that I often don't 
have time for, and that's the hard part. 
Keeping people warm and feeling good 
and feeling a part of it is important. It 
often takes time that I just don't have be- 
cause Tm in the yard with a customer or 



Jane Newton isn't timid of heavy equipment. 
But, she says, "the most difficult part 
of the job is finding other people who share 
some of the same values and goals. ..." 
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Jane volunteered to help and then went 
to buy a new hose. Upon their return 
from town they figured out how to re- 
place the hose and then how to drive the 
fork lift. With this achievement they were 
hired on the spot. Jane's friend broke her 
leg one weekend soon afterwards and 
decided to end her sawmill career, but 
Jane has been at Fox's mili for over six 
years now. Learning how to operate all 
the machinery, manage the business, ex- 
pand the company and work with cus- 
tomers on figuring out problems have all 
kept her busy and interested. She works 
twelve to sixteen hours each day, five 
days a week and often Saturday becomes 
a fuli day of work too, when it is intended 
to be a half-day. Jane became an official 
manager at the mili when the time came 
to order new stationery and it was obvi- 
ous her name should appear printed on 
it. Titles at the mili are insignificant when 
there are many tasks to be done. 

Fox's smali mili tries to meet individual 
needs in a day and age when, because of 
the time-consuming effort it requires, this 
kind of special attention is rare. These are 
hard times to be offering such per- 
sonalized service. Jane has built her own 
house and barn and has plans for a bigger 
house someday so she enjoys talking to 
builders and customers. Most live in 
Vermont's Northeast Kingdom but some 
come from Long Island and other distant 


"J need to be in too many places at once," Jane says about her 
duties at Warren Fox's sawmill in Sutton. “I run the fork 
lift , bring in logs and take out lumbcr, and bring the right 
lumber to the planer , and keep the yard in shape, and make 
surę all the lumber and logs are accounted for." At first 
her customers were wide-cyed at the work she does; now they 
don't blink at the sight of a woman managing a sawmill. 


explaining something to the planer when 
the sawmill needs attention. I need to be 
in too many places at once." 

Being a woman in this situation has not 
daunted her spirit. At first, Jane's cus¬ 
tomers were wide-eyed when they saw a 
woman trying to maneuver a piece of 
heavy equipment, or saw her long hair 
blowing in the breeze near a stack of 
lumber, or heard her gentle voice quoting 
the price of building supplies. During the 
first year many folks asked how she got 
here and she was glad to tell them the 


story. On moving to Sutton, Vermont, 
from Westminster, Jane considered just 
what she wanted to do to make a living. 
One priority was to be able to work out- 
side. Warren Fox's sawmill was down the 
road so she decided to visit him and see if 
he could use some help. 

She and a friend arrived to find Mr. Fox 
in a bit of a predicament. The fork lift had 
lost its power-steering hydraulic hose 
and was sitting in the lumberyard, total- 
ly useless. There were logs to saw, 
orders to get out and customers waiting. 

























places. Sharing ideas and trying to figurę 
out the quirks in a plan intrigue her. This 
she would certainly miss should the mili 
have to give up doing custom work and 
rely on turning out goods at Wholesale. 

Jane Newton grew up on a smali dairy 
farm on the outskirts of Westminster, 
along the Connecticut River. She at- 
tended a school where eight grades were 
in four rooms. Besides school work there 
were plenty of chores to be done around 
the farm. Her least favorite job was the 
meticulous scrubbing of the milk pails 
twice each day. Her favorite was driving 
the hay truck when she was too smali to 
lift the bales yet tali enough for her feet to 
reach the pedals. She left the farm at fif- 
teen to attend a boarding school with a 
partial scholarship. After a year of college 
she realized she wanted to learn morę 
about the world than her classrooms were 
offering so she took off to study Europę 
on her own. Her travels across the conti- 
nent were inspiring. One of her lasting 
memories is of working on a Swiss farm 
for two weeks. The Alps and Vermont 
have some marvelous similarities. Her re¬ 
turn to Yermont was followed by mar- 


riage, and followed subsequently by the 
education of motherhood. 

The move to Sutton occurred when her 
marriage was ending and a new and chal- 
lenging lifestyle was beginning. Her 
house and barn are finished and Marley, 
the cow, is only one member of a growing 
barnyard population. Jane has gained a 
lot of respect for the work she does. She 
is concerned with the issues surrounding 
her business — forestry, wood-lot man- 
agement, ecological considerations for 
the futurę, and the environmental impact 
of harvesting woodlands. 

"I have the sense that it is getting morę 
and morę difficult to buy logs that will 
make boards that are two by tens," she 
declares. "It's the bigger spruce that are 
getting morę and morę rare. You buy a 
truckload of logs and the average logs 
seem to be diminishing in size. They all 
vary and fluctuate a lot, depending upon 
the market for the logs and poles. I think 
we are using them faster than they are 
growing. We're cutting them before they 
reach maturity. I believe in managing — 
individual managing and selective cut¬ 
ting. People should understand their tim- 


berland and take good care of it." 

When it comes to wood, Jane's favorite 
is a tossup between cherry and butternut. 
"They have a lot of character and they 
have a depth to them that's rich. It's hard 
to get good quality so they're a little rare. 
When I see some really fine pieces, the 
texture and color is exciting." 

Walking through a stand of pine, strol- 
ling along a road guarded by maples, or 
considering a distant Vermont view one 
recognizes trees as fabulous creations. 
Jane recognizes that value as well as the 
value of running a smali mili in rural 
Vermont. Only eight people are em- 
ployed at Fox's mili. 

"I like the challenge of my work. A lot 
of the time it seems like a pretty impossi- 
ble goal to maintain a smali custom 
sawmill in these days where everything is 
mass production and do-things-on-a- 
large-scale. The direction is toward bigger 
and bigger and faster and better. My chal¬ 
lenge is not to get swept up in that fast 
trend, but to maintain a little niche that 
meets a need. It requires a lot of effort, a 
lot of time. It's very challenging to me to 
see if we can do it." ę/y^ 
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Richard Howard should be 
designated the official photog- 
rapher for Craftsbury; in addi- 
tion to his front-couer scene of 
fishermen on Eligo Pond he 
also recorded this scene of 
loading Christmas trees onto a 
pickup truck. 


1983 Vermont Life Engagement 
Book with 55 full-color pictures 
will provide you with different 
views of Vermont for the entire 
year. Each weekly photograph 
has a companion page where 
you can notę your engagements 
and activities. The Engagement 
Book’s size is handy for counter 
tops or desks, and is a gift item 
for others as well as a home or 
office item for you, at $4.95 each, 
plus postage. 



1983 Vermont Life Wall Calendar shows the 
beauty of the Green Mountain scenery to be an 
eyeful. Morę than 110,000 buyers of these 
Calendars proudly display them in their homes 
and offices. Aglow with fresh and sparkling views 
of Vermont, these Calendars allow space for your 
notes as 1983 unfolds. They make ideał gifts for 
your friends, too, at $3.95 each, plus postage. 


Get Ready for the Holidays . . . 

Just as these Christmas Tree Growers in Vermont’s Northeast Kingdom are 
getting ready to ship freshly cut trees to customers who want to observe the 
Christmas season in traditional ways, Vermont Life can also help you get 
ready for the holidays. Consider our gift items as ideał for people 
everywhere who love Vermont — our 1983 calendars, our books, gift sub- 
scriptions to our magazine. 

This page and the next one can help you choose gifts for people on your 
Christmas list. 
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Vermont Life says “Hello” 
Four Times Each Year 


Published with the seasons, four times annually, Vermont Life pre- 
sents Vermont in pictures and words that portray the special charac- 
ter of the Green Mountain State. The magazine is as beautiful as the 
State it depicts. 

Now in its 37th year, and received by subscribers in all 50 States 
and in over 70 nations abroad. Vermont Life Magazine says “Hello” 
every third month by enriching your life with articles that convey the 
flavor of this fascinating place. In Vermont Life we take you inside 
Vermont homes so you can meet the people who reside here. Ver- 
mont Life shows you how Vermonters live. 

Subscription prices are as good as any bargain you’ll find at a 
Vermont country auction. A one-year subscription to Vermont Life 
costs $6.00; a three-year subscription costs $14.00. Outside the 
United States rates are $8.00 for one year and $20.00 for three 
years. Vermont residents please add 4% sales tax on subscriptions to 
be mailed to Vermont addresses. 

Let Vermont Life say Hello” to you four times each year, and 
“Hello” to people on your gift list who deserve the finest Vermont gift 
this State can offer. 



... Please place your holiday gift orders early to insure on-time delioery. ... 


From the Yermont Life Library 


Vermont For Every Season portrays the variety of Vermont’s passage 
through the yearly cycle. There are days to plant and grow and harvest, days 
of mud and maples, days for staying close to the fireplace and days for 
exploring the out-of-doors. This classic collection has 187 full-color photo- 
graphs, selected from the work of fifty of this magazines best known and 
most respected photographers. Eleven original essays by noted Vermont 
writers enliven the photographs. Hardbound in large format, this volume 
captures the essence of Vermont’s climate and terrain. Vermont for Every 
Season is available for $30.00 (ES 101) 


ALSO AVA1LABLE: 

Vermont: A Special World .$19.95 (SW102) 

Mrs. Appleyard’s Family Kitchen .$12.95 (CB103) 

Lakę Champlain: Key to Liberty .$14.95 (LC104) 

Mischief in the Mountains .$ 5.95 (MMI05) 

Justice in the Mountains .$ 9.95 (JM 106) 


POSTAGE & HANDLING FEES 

When ordering books and calendars be surę to include the Postage 
& Handling Fee for those items going to EACH individual address 
and totaling: 



In CI.S.A. 

Foreign 

CJnder $5.00. 

.$1.00 .... 

.$2.00 

$5.01 to $10.00 . ... 

.$ 1.50 .... 

.$3.00 

Over $10.01. 

.$2.00 . ... 

.$4.00 



Use the order form next to this page or write: Vermont 
Life Magazine, 61 Elm St., Montpelier, VT 05602. 

(Vermont residents please add 4% sales tax on orders 
shipped to Yermont addresses.) 
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OBSERVATIONS OF NOVEMBER'S 
SUBTLE BEAUTY BY ANN DAY HEINZERLING 



M y favorite time of fali is after the 
splendor of crimson sumac and 
swamp mapie. It is after the flickering yel- 
low of gray birch, glowing orange of 
sugar maples, and lustrous purple of ash. 
It is after the poplar gold and tangy 
warmth of Indian Summer. It is even 
beyond the fullness of aster bloom. 

The foliage has flown before the un- 
forgiving October winds, leaving bare 
branches etching a pewter sky. Nightly 
freezes have hardened the ground, iced 
the water trough, and glazed the golden- 
rod. Snów flurries have sprinkled the air 
and dotted the pasture slopes. 

The time has come for silver in the hills. 
Light snów, shaken from November 
clouds, is touching everything from mul- 
lein to mountain tops. Frosts are lighting 
the pastures and pines. A freezing rain is 
sparkling twigs and alder tassels. Drops 
are frozen pearls along the spiney 
blackberry stalk. The river wends a corus- 
cating path between the banks where 
old-man's-beard hang from willow trees. 


Pond and puddles are burnished under a 
white wafer sun. Fingers of fog weave 
among the dark, wet trees and into the 
pockets of the valley. 

This is a time of constant wonder for 
me as I go about my daily chores or walk 
through the woods and pasture. 
Milkweed parachutes fly on their fragile 
flightacross the fields. The silken seeds of 
thistles and cattails have burst their pods. 
The bark of white and yellow birch 
shimmer in the sun. Maples look like 
polished satin against the blue. Even back 
roads take on a certain sheen. A soft 
radiance is in the air. 

There is not always silver in the hills. 
There are some days during this time of 
year when naturę reveals herself in other 
ways. Some afternoons the eastern hills 
turn to lavender as the red mapie and 
birch buds catch the rays of the setting 
sun. Glossy apples hang from leafless 
boughs. Golden tamaracks form glowing 
patches against the evergreen forest. An 
occasional wild strawberry leaf turns bril- 


liant red in the brown pasture grass. 

I especially like this time of year be- 
cause I can appreciate the true shape of 
the leafless trees. I can see through the 
woods to patterns of things beyond, such 
as the old sugar house now freed from 
summer's thick greenery. I can discover 
the remains of wildflowers among dis- 
carded leaves on the forest floor, such as 
the berries of blue cohosh and jack-in- 
the-pulpit. 

November is not for everyone. It can be 
straightforward and stern, as well as 
moody and even a little prickly. You have 
to get out into the late autumn air, to feel 
and breathe it fully. You have to take 
November as it comes, without any 
dainty frills or bland excuses. November 
is blunt and to the point. You must meet 
it that way. Perhaps you would rather sit 
by the warm stove and sip hot mulled 
cider and dream of other times. But I 
would rather bundle up and go search- 
ing for autumn's special kind of 
beauty: the silver in the hills. c 
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For Futurę Skiers 


Strong legs for skiing means daily running in the fali. 
These students like to get moinng soon after dawn. 


The Green Mountain 
ValleySchool 

Stretches Minds and Muscles 

By Andrew Nemethy, photographs by John Lazenby 


I N THE PEACEFUL MOMENT just after 
dawn billowing mist lies in the Mad 
River Valley as faint sunlight, lacking 
summer's authority, sends frosty shad- 
ows streaking across mountains brilliant 
with fali foliage. But on a hillside in the 
town of Fayston the quiet morning air is 
punctuated by the brisk cadence of calis- 
thenics as sweatsuited figures limber up 
in the gray light. 

An unsuspecting visitor might think he 
has stumbled on a military training camp, 
but local residents know better. It is just 
the start of another day at the Green 
Mountain Valley School, where students 
rise every morning at 6:00 a.m. and un- 
dergo a regimen that would make a drill 
sergeant beam with pleasure. 

GMVS, clearly, is not a typical high 


school. It is a ski racing academy, where 
60 youngsters agree to abide by strict 
rules not all that different from a boot 
camp. It's early to bed, early to rise, ev- 
erything neat, no drinking, no drugs. 
They train arduously, running and biking 
from dawn till dusk, doing push-ups and 
sit-ups, and exercising on such exotic 
devices as a Cybex Orthotron (a weight 
machinę) and roller skis. Spare time? 
Never heard of it. 

This isn't a Schedule most teenagers 
would enjoy. "It puts a lot of stress on 
kids who are used to sitting around in 
front of an idiot box all day," concedes Al 
Hobart, the founder of the school and a 
two-time national veterans slalom 
champion. But Hobart says most students 
adapt willingly to the strenuous routine. 


They know it takes hard work and sac- 
rifice to crack the top ranks of ski racing. 
And besides, how many other school kids 
can brag that skiing all winter is part of 
their curriculum? 

"I really wanted to come here a lot," 
says 17-year-old Courtney Donaldson, a 
soft-spoken youngster who transferred 
last year from a public school in Rhode Is- 
land. Donaldson knew getting up at 6:00 
a.m. to run wouldn't be easy, but the ski¬ 
ing, personal attention he gets, and the 
schooFs sense of togetherness make up 
for it. "You don't want to do it," he ex- 
plains," but sińce everybody else is doing 
it, you do it too." 

"There's a lot of pain and torturę in- 
volved," jokes headmaster J. Ashley 
Cadwell, only half-kidding. From his 
name, you'd expect Cadwell to puff a 
pipę and sit behind a desk in a study 
filled with impressive volumes. Actually, 
Cadwell, who is only 34, is a dead ringer 
for actor Jack Nicholson and possesses 
the same devilish grin. He's not exactly 
the type you might cast for headmaster of 
a private academy. But if you hang 
around GMVS very long, you'11 find it's 
fuli of surprises. 

For one thing, at this school the teach- 
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ers never ask the students to do anything 
they wouldn't do themselves, and that 
encompasses everything from running 
and skiing to rappelling off a cliff and bik- 
ing in below-freezing weather. In all of 
this the headmaster is no exception; in- 
stead he's the ultimate example. As often 
as not you'll find Cadwell, whom the kids 
affectionately cali "Ash," out there exer- 
cising, red-faced with exertion, still wiry 
despite a slight tendency to midriff bulge, 
and enjoying it all immensely. 

CadwelFs connection with GMVS goes 
back to its inception nine years ago, long 
before the school had a campus or could 
concern itself about much besides the 
odds against its survival. At the time, 
Hobart, a ski enthusiast with a master's 
degree in business from Dartmouth, was 
indulging his love of skiing by running a 
weekend coaching program for promis- 
ing young racers. His assistants were 
John Shultz, an MIT graduate and Bill 
Moore, a Middlebury College alumnus. 
By 1973, Hobart was convinced that rac¬ 
ers needed full-time coaching to train ef- 
fectively, so he got Moore to entice Cad- 
well, then an elementary school teacher, 
to set up a tutorial program that would 
allow racers to combine skiing in Ver- 
mont with their schooling. Twelve stu¬ 
dents were on hand that first winter at 
what was then called the Mad River Val- 
ley School. The students camped out in 
Hobart's Fayston home and a nearby ski 
chalet. 

The first year was a rude lesson in the 
distance between an idea and its im- 
plementation. Moore broke his leg in 
January, and Shultz became critically ill, 
leaving Hobart with his hands fuli. Cad- 
well, meanwhile, discovered that the 
tutorial program had morę rough spots 
than a south-facing ski slope in spring. 
They stuck with it, however. In 1976, 
with 20 tutorial and a dozen full-time 
students — this time housed in a barn 
being converted to a dorm — the school 
began its first full-fledged academic year. 

To virtually everyone's surprise, en- 
rollment continued to grow. So, unfortu- 
nately, did housing pains, and Hobart 
began looking for a permanent home for 
the school. When land in Fayston became 
available in early 1978, Hobart and com¬ 
pany took a gambie, buying the site of an 
old farm in the burgeoning resort com- 
munity. In five months, after a frantic 
scramble, the new campus was ready for 
students. Hobart today, looking back, is 
amazed that things worked out. "I wasn't 
surę it would succeed," he says. 

GMVS is the newest of three ski racing 
academies in Yermont; the others are at 


Burkę Mountain and Stratton Mountain. 
The guiding philosophy at GMVS is that 
the pursuit of academic excellence is in- 
extricably linked with the development of 
athletes. In other words, without de- 
veloping mental discipline and nurturing 
intellectual skills, athletes are unlikely to 
reach their fuli potential. "We believe that 
thoroughly. It's the Greek ideał. You 
can't develop one without the other," 
says Dave Gavett, the schooFs athletic di- 
rector. 

At some schools, you might brush that 
off as lip service. But at GMVS, as Cad- 
well notes, "every teacher is to some de¬ 
gree a model of what we teach." Gavett, 
for example, is also the director of the 
schooFs annual musical production. Kirk 
Dwyer, the head alpine coach, teaches 
economics. Among the fuli and part-time 
faculty of 12 there is little distinction be¬ 
tween the classroom and the ski slopes. 
Teachers are equally at home leading 
their wards through Homer's Odyssey 
and algebra as they are through slalom 


gates and long bike trips. This breeds 
closeness between students and staff and 
helps explain the tight-knit sense of 
community at the school. "They're your 
teachers, but they're your friends at the 
same time," observes Donaldson. 

Behind the schooFs emphasis on de- 
veloping scholar-athletes lurks a very 
practical rationale. Many of the faculty 
are former ski racers who know from 
hard personal experience that life con- 
tinues after skiing, a fact often obscured 
in the flurry of expectations of youth. 
GMVS wants to be surę its students are 
prepared for the time when skiing neces- 
sarily takes second place to careers and 
the business of earning a living. Almost 
all of the students go on to college. 

"My parents were worried a little about 
the academic work here not being up to 
par because it's a ski school," says Greg 
Kroitzsh, a towering senior from 
Plymouth Union, Vermont. "But it's 
tough, really tough." 

Head alpine coach Kirk Dwyer, who 
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Exercise! Exercise! The emphasis on physical conditioning is 
constant at the Green Mountain Valley Sćhool, but teachers 
exert themselues as rigorously as students. Leading a bike 
caraoan at the far left is Al Hobart, the SchooTs founder; 
approaching the soccer bali is J/ Ash" Cadwell, the headmaster. 
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also doubles as a coach for the U.S. Na¬ 
tional team, notes that many young rac- 
ers would feel stifled without intellectual 
stimulation. "A lot of the kids on the U.S. 
team are real bright. I think they need 
morę than just skiing." 

GMVS last year attracted twice as 
many applicants as it had openings, de- 
spite the steep $7,500 tuition charge. No 
entrance requirements are set except a 
"willingness to work hard," says Jared 
Cadwell, Ashley's brother and the direc- 
tor of academics. Inevitably, the glamour 
of skiing attracts some teenagers who ex- 
pect to glide through the academics. But 
they are swiftly disabused of that notion; 
each year the change from the lax atmo- 
sphere of public schools proves morę 
than some kids can handle and several 
students drop out. 

Despite the demanding program it is 
easy to see why kids are attracted to 
GMVS. Perched on Bragg Hill with a 
spectacular — and ever-present — view 
of the Sugarbush North Ski area, the five 


clapboard buildings, gym and soccer field 
that comprise the campus seem idyllic. 
The atmosphere, too, is congenial. Jamie 
Armstrong, a 17-year-old from Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario, credits the school with 
making it easier to learn and ask 
questions from teachers. Students and 
teachers cali each other by their first 
names and standard attire is gym clothes 
or warmups. 

Nonetheless, GMVS demands a lot of 
self-discipline from its students and in 
tum asks them to take a lot of responsi- 
bility for their own education and train- 
ing. "The kids have to make their own 
commitments," says Garett. 

"If I were going to a public high school, 
Pd be hanging out a lot and getting 
high," says Jon Beresford, a lean, articu- 
late blond-haired youth from Long Is- 
land, N.Y. "That's why 1 like it here. It 
keeps me away from all that." He traded 
a "stuffy prep school" for the difficult reg- 
imen at GMVS and he doesn't regret the 
decision at all. "Here you form yourself. 
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Indoors as well as outdoors 
the School demands a lot front 
its students, buł learning 
French is easier when the lines 
prompt laughter. Classes are 
smali; a science instructor 
reviews the work of two students. 
Betów, dining-room chores are 
a regular duty. 





whereas at most schools they try to form 
you," he says. 

The students at GMVS rangę in age 
from 13 to 18 and come from all over the 
United States and Canada. They display 
an uncommon enthusiasm for school, 
one that often doesn't mesh with the at- 
titudes of their peers back home. Beres- 
ford jokingly recounts his friends' reac- 
tions when he tells them he enjoys 
school. "They say 'What?' " 

One reason for the attitude at GMVS is 
that boredom is nonexistent. From the 
moment the students arrive in the fali 
they plunge into a hectic program that 
doesn't relent until racing begins in 
mid-December. Besides physical condi- 
tioning, the fali trimester crams in a stiff 
academic Schedule to compensate for the 
winter trimester, when ski racing neces- 
sarily demands a lot of time. "Your time 
is completely filled up," says Greg 
Kroitzsh. Beresford agrees, but says the 
rewards are worth the long days. "Fm 
kept so busy from 6 a.m. to 10 o'clock at 
night, but even if it's hard and not much 
fun, you look back after the fali and 
there's so much you've accomplished, so 
much self-confidence you've built up." 

Motivation, a stumbling błock for many 
teachers, is not a problem here. "We 
always say you have to get your school 
work done before you train," says Jared 
Cadwell, "and that's enough incentive 
because their whole reason for being here 
is to be good ski racers." 

The academic curriculum at GMVS re- 
quires students to take five or six courses, 
generally grouped as math and science, 
humanities and English, history and 
foreign languages. Tests are almost a 
daily occurrence. 

If the scholastic program is fairly con- 
ventional, training is not. It is specialized 
and geared closely to building skiing 
skills. On any given day kids will run 
slalom courses, hill climb with ski poles, 
do wind sprints. Soccer is the only team 
sport. 

To keep tabs on conditioning, every 
student is tested at the beginning of the 
year. Students then keep a training log 
that is closely monitored. Because a lot of 
the exercise is drudgery, coaches try to 
make training varied and fun. Last year, 
for example, when an early coating of 
snów fell in October, the schooFs nordic 
contingent hiked up Sugarbush North 
and got the first skiing of the season, 
albeit a gravelly achievement. 

GMVS' rules, simply put, boil down to 
the requirement that students "make the 
school a good place to live and help it to 
succeed." Infractions are viewed not as 
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violations of arbitrary rules but as affronts 
to everybody, a betrayal of trust. "Com- 
munity probation" is sometimes levied, 
which means students have to "work 
their way back into the good graces of the 
community," as Cadwell explains it. That 
means extra tasks and even less free time. 

Minor infractions result in wood- 
chopping chores or other yard work 
which helps the community. Parents take 
notę: a messy room is one of the things 
that gets youngsters on the work list. The 
boys and girls — and girls number about 
one-third of the student body — live in 
cozy dorms with live-in dorm masters. 
Boys and girls live on separate floors. 
Everyone must police his or her room, 
and not infringe on the peace and privacy 
of others. The schooTs trainer, a reserve 
marinę, gleefully has been given the task 
of inspecting to make surę order prevails. 

The training of competitive skiers can 
easily spili over into social aggressiveness 
and unhealthy rivalry, so teachers create 
situations that build a sense of together- 
ness among students. This is done by 
putting students in situations where they 
have to depend on each other, such as 
during the traditional outdoor fali orien- 
tation. Last year, students were thrown 
into the same boat — literally. White- 
water kayaking was on the agenda. 


although many had never seen a kayak 
before, let alone paddle one. Cooperating 
in such situations brings the students 
closer together. 

By far the most notable community ef- 
fort each year is the annual musical pro- 
duction, and Gavett views the plays as an 
integral part of the fali training program. 
"Theater creates a situation where 20 or 
25 kids have to depend on each other." 
Gavett also says that acting teaches poise 
and erases fear of embarrassment, les- 
sons he has seen kids translate into 
confidence on ski slopes. 

Last year, GMVS had two students 
competing on the World Cup tour. 
Others were invited to U.S. Team de- 
velopment camps, and graduates like 
Doug Powell, a leading downhiller, and 
Carol Clauser, who took second in the 
U.S. National Championships in 1981, 
are among those racing elsewhere for 
GMVS. Other graduates have gone on to 
ski at Dartmouth, Middlebury and 
Williams and several State universities 
across the nation. 

Predictably, because of the schooTs 
smali size and young age, it is expensive. 
Besides the $7,500 tuition, parents whose 
kids are enrolled in the alpine skiing 
program can expect to shell out another 
$1,000 for lift tickets, equipment and 


other items during the ski season. Many 
students are sponsored by ski companies, 
which eases the burden somewhat. 

Cadwell is sensitive to criticism that the 
school is ordy for children of well-to-do 
parents and that it lacks diversity. GMVS 
combats that by raising a scholarship 
fund which last year totaled around 
$80,000. Morę than half the students get 
financial aid, and the school also takes 
about one-sixth of its students from the 
local area as day students. 

Typically, even raising scholarship 
money is a community affair. Each year 
students participate in a ski-a-thon, in 
which money pledges are solicited for 
each downhill run skiers can make at 
Sugarbush North during one day. The 
last two years it has rained on ski-a-thon 
day and brought fog thicker than mapie 
syrup. Undaunted, the kids have skied as 
best they could. The record for runs by 
one person was 44, and in 1981, the skiers 
raised a remarkable $18,592 in pledges. 
This is the kind of community effort that 
epitomizes the ideals at Green Mountain 
Valley School. 

Gavett sums it up: "I think the whole 
philosophy of the school could come 
down to teaching kids to push their 
limits, and to learn that there are no 
limits." c O? 



Skiers can be ouerly competitwe; to thwart that danger the School encourages a sense of community among students. 
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Before the First Winter Snowfall . . . 

Christmas in October 

ls a Foliage Season Treat 

By Jack Shepherd 
Photographs by Hanson Carroll 



"At Christmas play and make good cheer, 

For Christmas comes but once a year." 

— Thomas Tusser, 1524-1580 

C hristmas comes but once a year: we 
all learned that truth, impatiently, as 
youngsters. But in one part of Vermont 
Christmas now comes twice each year. 

Along the Connecticut River, in the 
area called the Upper Valley, the cheering 
spirit of Christmas arrives on the first Fri- 
day in October, when the colors are 
orange, red and yellow, and the holly 
branch is still safe upon the tree. In De- 
cember, the reds of autumn give way to 
those of Christmas, coming again when it 
should, "with the hoary winter's night 
shining on the snów/' 

Who's responsible for this out-of- 
season treat? 

The first "Christmas in October" 
started in 1979 as a playful way for the 
Upper Vailey Youth Services to raise 
money. Volunteers from both sides of the 
river — Vermont and New Hampshire — 
got together and decorated one of the 
older homes in the valley, filled the 
rooms with items for sale, and turned the 
proceeds over to this agency that offers 
counseling, referrals, and foster-care for 
boys and girls 10 to 18 years old, and their 
parents. 

The third "Christmas in October," pic- 
tured here, was held last fali in the re- 
stored 1790 farmhouse of Jack and Polly 
Forcier of Norwich. Starting in June and 
working continuously, some 90 volun- 
teers turned the Forciers' home, with its 


The Norwich home of Jack and Polly Forcier 
was filled with the smell of mulled cider and 
evergreens and other delights for this 
annual out-of-season treat. 



















old wide-board floors, twelve-over- 
twelve Windows, delicately stenciled 
walls and antique furniture, into an 
18 th-century Christmas scene. 

In October, morę than 2,000 people — 
some from as far away as Texas and 
California — gave smali donations at the 
door to the Forciers' large kitchen, and 
toured their home. Another 600 went 
straight to the smali barn down the hill 
for some early Christmas shopping. 

The Forciers' home was filled with the 
smell of mulled cider, warming on the old 
woodstove, and evergreens, which cov- 
ered every mantel, door arch and win- 
dowsill. Flickering candlelight illumi- 
nated cookies and gingerbread men, ap- 
ples and pinecones shaped like stuffed 
bears, wreaths and dough ornaments 
hanging everywhere from ribbons. 

The rooms appeared to be ready for 
guests. A large table with china and silver 
place settings filled the dining room, 
while in the living room glass prisms, 
gold chains, arrangements of greens and 
hydrangeas and ribbons, blended with 
the decorated tree with its wood shavings 
curled into chainlinks and draped bough 
to bough. The girl's bedroom contained 
stuffed angels on the fireplace mantel, 
satin nosegay and crocheted snowflakes 
on a smali tree. 

The rooms conveyed a feeling of holi- 
day, of anticipation of Christmas. But 
looking out the old Windows, one sees 
that it is still October. Yet the feeling per- 
sists that the spirit of Christmas is 
stronger than the seasons. cQo 


lnquiries concerning the 1982 "Christmas in 
October" event should be directed to the 
Norwich Inn, Main St., Noruńch, Vt. 05055. 
The lnn's telephone number is (802) 649-1143. 
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Green Mountain 



POST BOY 


Thousands of photographs are submitted each year to Vermont 
Life, and from them we choose what you see in this magazine. 
The "we" in this decision-making process consists of your Post- 
boy and VL's Managing Editor and Designer, Linda Paradee. 
She has the best eyes in the world for judging photography, but 
every once in a while she mutters, while squinting at slides 
through her magnifying glass, words like "Gosh, it's funny, but 
sometimes I think our photographers must be lined up 
elbow-to-elbow, filming the same scenes." The photograph 
below by Fred M. Dole shows that her hunches are accurate. 

These photographers are focusing on the Jenne Farm in Read¬ 
ing, Vermont. This scene has been described as "the most 
photographed farm in New England, if not the world" by Ar¬ 
nold J. Kapłan in his booklet, Hożo To Find (And Photograph) The 
Photo-Scenics In Vermont. Kapłan recommends morning sunlight 
as best for filming the Jenne Farm, and he gives directions about 
how to drive there. But he warns "you must arrive early for the 
sunrise scene in order to find a convenient parking spot for your 


car. Also for your tripod because you will find up to 50 or morę 
photographers at this scene on weekends during peak autumn 
foliage." He tells how "Some photographers bring along a 6 to 8 
foot step ladder to get up higher for a better angle as morę of the 
farm will be in the picture. They even weld a pipę with a bali 
Socket to the top of the ladder to act as a tripod." He adds that a 
ladder "gets you up high enough to shoot over the heads of the 
many photographers that may be around." 

What do the Jenne brothers think of this? They have placed a 
donation box near their farm, so photographers can leave con- 
tributions. 

What does your Postboy think of this? He smiles, wanly. "As 
Editor, my job is to solve the paradox of Vermont Life," he says. 
"This magazine is successful because its readers love the Ver- 
mont photographs we feature in tandem with articles presented 
in a traditional format. On the other hand," and here his voice 
becomes ominous, "we lose readers because our magazine, by 
retaining its customary contents, becomes predictable. We need 
to continue the excellent depictions of what is cherished about 
Vermont while enlivening this magazine with new viewpoints 
about what is fresh and different about Vermont." 

For those who cherish photographs of traditional Vermont 
scenes we can recommend Mr. Kaplan's booklet to you; copies 
at $7.50 each (postpaid) may be obtained by writing to him at 
236 Nottingham Drive, Centerville, MA 02632. For those who 
want to see morę life in Vermont Life your Postboy repeats advice 
he recently extended to this magazine's free-lance photog¬ 
raphers and writers: 

"Amateurs copy other people's results; professionals devise 
fresh ways to achieve new results." 

What does Linda Paradee think of this? She is too busy 
sąuinting through a glass darkly, but we want to give her some- 
thing new to mutter about. 
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If you stop this fali at Vermont's official welcome center at Fair 
Haven to view the new relief model of Vermont (see story, page 
27), we hope you will take a moment to fili out a one-page 
questionnaire recording your opinions of it. Prof. Charles Ryer- 
son of the Geography Department at the University of Vermont 
wants to know what you think of the model he and his students 
assembled. The questions are simple: what information pre- 
sented on the model is most useful to you? Do the landforms 
seem realistic? Are the symbols elear? Are the colors helpful? Is 
the model morę useful than Vermont's highway map? Can the 
model be improved? 

The finał question is, "Would you recommend placing similar 
models at other welcome centers?" Each additional model, Prof. 
Ryerson tells your Postboy, would require close to $1,000 to 
meet costs. But if local school groups helped as assemblers the 
task would be educational. "Many youngsters are good at this 
type of work because they make miniaturę trains and model 
airplanes as hobbies," he says. We asked him how he became 
interested in relief models sińce his primary interest as a geog- 
rapher is climatology. He smiled and admitted, "Miniaturę 
trains and model airplanes when I was a kid." 

Also at the Fair Haven Welcome Center this fali you will see 
some experimental uses of video recordings and other visual 
techniques for linking the relief model to the interests and needs 
of travellers who request information about Vermont. UVM and 
the Vermont Travel Division are cooperating to make Vermont 
morę comprehensible as well as morę accessible. 

Rod Gander, the new president of Marlboro College (see story, 
pages 40-44), was chief of correspondents for Newsweek Maga- 
zine until a year ago. As a journalist, his role was to oversee 
newsgathering by Newsweek reporters around the globe and 
then, in a process that culminated every Saturday, he collabo- 
rated on what would be printed in the magazine. Asked to 
compare his Newsweek role with his duties as a college president, 
he says "Each week at Neiusweek you had a tightrope to walk. 
On Saturday, you got across. At Marlboro, they keep lengthen- 
ing the ropę." 

Gander likes to tell this story on himself: "In 1959, 1 took a year 
off from Newsweek and came to Guilford to write the Great 
American Novel. I got friendly with a local Citizen who insisted 
on taking me fishing. I'd never fished in my life. I had no 
license, but I didn't want to offend him. It turned out I offended 
a Vermont gamę warden instead. I went to court, I apologized, 
and I paid my fine. The next day I picked up the Brattleboro Re- 
forrner and the headline on the front page said, 'Guilford Writer 
Fined.' I didn't mind the notoriety; at least I had proof that I was 
a writer. But last spring, 23 years after that day in court, I was 
afraid a Reformer reporter would find that old newspaper clip- 
ping and the headline would read, 'Felon to Head Marlboro 
College/ " 

Speaking of Guilford, and about headlines, President Ronald 
Reagan's selection of Martin Feldstein as chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers was greeted nationally by news- 
papers proclaiming, "Reagan Picks Harvard Economist as Top 
Adviser," or words similar to these. But not in Windham 
County, Vermont. The headline last August 7th in the 
Brattleboro Reformer read, "Reagan Picks Guilford Man as Top 
Economic Adviser." That is putting national news into a Ver- 
mont perspective. Feldstein and his wife, Kathleen, live in Bel- 
mont, Mass., near Harvard, but they spend as much time as 
they can at their Guilford home. 


Our favorite specimen of Vermont incisiveness was written by 
Walter Hard, Jr., for 23 years the editor of Vermont Life. As a 
high school senior in Manchester, Vermont, applying for ad- 
mission to Dartmouth College, he was asked to write an essay, 
without help from anybody, on this question: "What experience 
or experiences do you feel have contributed special value to 
your high school years, to your growth and maturity?" WaltePs 
entire essay is as follows: 

The most ualuable experience 1 have ever had has been working 
each summer duririg my high school years in my father's drugstore. 
(1) I have learned to be patientand courteous with impatient and dis- 
courteous people. (2) I have learned to carry on a pleasant conoersa- 
tionforas much as ten minutes about practically nothing. (3) I have 
learned how many times my father had to walk across the drugstore 
floor to earn a dollar. 

Dartmouth didn't object to this brevity; Walter was readily ad¬ 
mitted. 



Walter Hard is now Dr. Hard because the University of Ver- 
mont, at its 1982 graduation ceremonies on May 22, conferred 
upon him an honorary Doctorate of Humane Letters "for mak- 
ing Vermont, both the land and its people, morę widely 
known." His smiling face and tassled head on commencement 
day we gladly picture here. If Dr. Hard had entered teaching 
instead of journalism, he might have scared away students 
suspicious of any professor named Dr. Hard. His amiable 
countenance shows him to be what we know him to be — a 
gen tle mentor. 

Roger Preuss of the Equinox Valley Nursery in Manchester (see 
story, pages 32-33) likes to say that a person can be successful in 
business by working only half-days — and it doesn't matter 
which 12 hours of each day of the week you choose to work. 

At half-time during last November's Middlebury-Norwich 
football gamę, with Middlebury leading 23-0 (see story, pages 
2-8), a Norwich cadet was heard to say to his datę, "Weil, 
maybe we can beat Army in hockey tonight." Alas, the hockey 
team from West Point defeated the Cadets, 5-2. But later in the 
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hockey season Norwich twice defeated Middlebury. A loss on 
the gridiron was avenged by two wins on ice. The Norwich- 
Middlebury rivalry is lively in all sports, not just in football. 

Halloween in Rutland (see story, page 34) is not solely for chil- 
dren. Just before dusk on October 31 the adults in town trans- 
form themselves into ghosts and goblins and other costumed 
creatures of the nether world. Witches in Rutland restaurants at 
Halloween will serve you brew. 

Cartoonist Jeff Danziger, whose drawings often enliven our 
stories (see page 38 for his depiction of a Vermonter in 
longjohns), is issuing his 7th book of cartoons, entitled Under- 
coated Cartoons , from the Lancer Press in Plainfield. Our favorite: 
a tourist asks a Vermont policeman why the leaves in Vermont 
become colorful during the fali foliage. The officer's laconic re- 
ply: "It's the law, ma'am." 

Some of the funniest humor on the Panther Program, broadcast 
from Windsor by Vermont Public Radio (see story, page 36) 
lampoons pompous attempts to substitute fancy language for 
simple, straightforward language. One example concocted by 
the Panther Players: "At the annual convention of morticians 
and fu nera 1 directors in New Orleans this week, we'll learn that 
the industry no longer buries dead people, but rather subter- 
rainizes the life-impaired." 

Words defy their common-sense meanings these days. The 
Franklin County Courier reports this episode: "Seen driving on 
Route 108 in Bakersfield the other day was a car with one of 
those 'I Lovermont' bumperstickers. The two lovers inside it 
loved Vermont so much they were throwing trash from the ve- 
hicle about every half-mile. Love can be just another four-letter 
word." 

Speaking of common sense, the law firm of Smith and Craven, 
with offices in Brandon and Middlebury, claims "law is com¬ 
mon sense as modified by the legislature." 

Nancy Steffen, a bicyclist who owns Bennington's Up and 
Downhill Shop, says that non-Vermonters "need to realize that 
words and names can be misleading. An outsider's idea of 
GAP, CUT, NOTCH, or PASS is usually akin to a fiat gateway. 
Weil, we know differently, and so will they, once they've been 
through Sherburne Pass, Brandon Gap, Smugglers Notch, or 
Granville Gulch." 

Your Postboy is pleased to hear her warning about Vermont's 
gaps and passes being steep mountain roads. Last fali in Bristol 
a man told me how he first learned about the McCullough 
Turnpike, the twisty, high-rising road (Route 17) that ascends 
through Appalachian Gap. "We had just relocated here," he 
explained, "and had to deliver some houseguests to an airport 
so they could fly home. On the Vermont map I noticed we could 
drive them to either the Burlington Airport or the Barre- 
Montpelier Airport. Because the road towards Montpelier was 
called the "McCullough Turnpike" I figured it was a high-speed 
expressway. Wow! Did I learn it was just the opposite! We got 
our guests to the Barre-Montpelier Airport okay, but with only 
seconds to spare." 

Town dumps in Vermont are now known as "sanitary 
landfills," showing that euphemisms ensnarl Vermont just as 
they do the rest of the United States. But Bob Keegan, writing in 
the Franklin County Courier , observers how visitors to the 


"sanitary landfill" in Montgomery seem to be carting away as 
many items as they bring in. He suggests a new euphemism to 
replace "sanitary landfill" — in Montgomery it should be called 
"The Village Exchange." 

Gounnet Magazine in its June '82 issue chuckles about the name 
of a restaurant on 2nd Avenue in New York City. It s called 
"Ho Hum Chinese Food." Vermont Life readers may see nothing 
unusual about that name; the Ho-Hum Motel on the Shelburne 
Road in South Burlington has been lodging overnight guests for 
several years. 

In Vermont this October watch for a pair of Texans, Mr. and 
Mrs. Tim Perkins of Dallas. He writes your Postboy: "On May 
10, I was fortunate enough to win a contest sponsored by a Dal¬ 
las radio station. My prize was a pair of round-trip tickets any- 
where American Airlines flies. My friends and co-workers as- 
sumed I would be going to Hawaii or Bermuda. Weil, my wife 
and I will fly to Hartford, Conn., on October 6 and head im- 
mediately for Vermont, fulfilling a longstanding dream." 

That's the entirety of his letter. But it says a lot. 

Formation of "Friends of the Vermont Statehouse" (see story, 
page 37) is largely due to the efforts of Daniel Robbins of Brain- 
tree, Vermont, whose knowledge of this historie structure is un- 
surpassed. His tour of the Statehouse for members of the 
Harvard-Radcliffe Club of Vermont is what prompted Governor 
Richard Snelling, and Barbara Snelling, to organize the Friends. 
Robbins is the author of The Vermont State House: A History and 
Guide, which in 136 pages tells you all you need to know about 
the architecture, furnishings, paintings, sculpture, and other 
aspects of this home of Vermont State government. Copies may 
be ordered from the Vermont Council on the Arts, 136 State 
Street, Montpelier, Vt. 05602, at $5.00 each (sales tax included) 
plus 50 i for postage and handling. 

Next fali you will see a colorful photograph of the Vermont 
Statehouse occupying the front cover of The Magazine Antiques. 
Inside, your Postboy will make an effort to describe its artifaets. 
Your Postboy writes for other magazines? Indeed he does; the 
best way for an editor to stay spry is to see life from a writer's 
viewpoint, too. It's invigorating to hear encouragement from a 
different editor, and also dispiriting to have brilliant story ideas 
rejected by other editors. Your Postboy believes that an editor, 
like a farmer, needs to grow crops as well as harvest them.GOo 


AJOURMEY 
THROUGH AUTUMH 

Plans for your autumn foliage trip through 
Vermont can be madę much simpler with 
a packet of free literaturę from the Ver- 
mont State Travel Division. The packet 
contains suggested foliage tours, fali 
events, vacation guide and official State 
map. 

WRITE: Vermont Travel Division 

Desk F. Montpelier, VT 05602 
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Autumn 1982Vermont Traoel Diuision, 61 Elm St., Montpelier, Vt. 05602 (tel. 

802-828-3236); or visit local information booths when traoeling in Yermont. 


LUNCHEONS & SUPPERS 
SEPTEMBER 

25: Marshfield Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6:15 
p.m.; Woodstock Garden Club Bazaar & 
Lunch 10-3 p.m. 

26: Craftsbury Ham & Lasagna Dinner, noon 
& 1 p.m. 

OCTOBER 

2: Chester Harvest Supper, 5-7 p.m.; E. 
Montpelier Chicken Pie Supper, 5 & 6:30 
p.m.; Jericho Ctr. Chicken Pie Supper, 4:30 
p.m.; No. Hartland Turkey Supper & 
Bazaar, 2:30-7 p.m., Supper 5-7 p.m.; Pom- 
fret Harvest Supper, 5, 6, 7, 8 p.m. 

3: Hancock Smorgasbord, noon-5 p.m. 

6: Richmond Chicken Pie Supper & Bazaar, 
bazaar 3 p.m.; Supper 5:30 p.m. 

7: Waterbury Ctr. Chicken Pie Supper, 5, 6, 7 
p.m. 

8: Woodstock American Cancer Soc. Dinner & 
Auction, Country Club, 7-10:30 p.m. 

9: Chelsea Chicken Pie Supper, 5, 6, 7 p.m.; 
Bennington Ham Supper 5 p.m. Meth. 
Church; Hartland Bazaar 1-7 p.m., RoastBeef 
Supper 5-7 p.m.; No. Hartland Bazaar 2:30-7 
p.m., Turkey Supper, 5-7 p.m.; So. Pomfret 
Turkey Supper & Bazaar, 5:30, 6:30, & 7:30 
p.m.; Stowe Chicken Pie Supper, Comm. 
Church 5:30-7 p.m.; W. Newbury Turkey 
Supper 5,6:15, 7:15 p.m. 

9-10: Hancock Octoberfest Dinner & Bazaar, 
Noon; Mendon Turkey Suppers, 4:30 p.m. 

10: Dummerston Ctr. Apple Pie Festival noon; 
Pittsford Pancake Breakfast, 7-1 p.m. 

14: Georgia Plains Turkey Dinner & Supper 
noon, 5, 6, 7 p.m.; Williamstown Chicken 
Pie Supper, 5, 6, 7 p.m. 

16: E. Barnard Oyster Stew Supper, 5-8 p.m.; 
St. Albans Applefest, 1-4 p.m.. Lunch 11:30. 

NOVEMBER 

6: Jericho Craft Fair 10-3 p.m.. Lunch 11:30-1 
p.m.; Woodstock Harvest Supper, Univ. 
Church 5:30-7 p.m. 

11: E. Montpelier Calico Christmas Fair, Old 
Brick Church 9:30 a.m., Lunch noon. 

13: Chelsea Hunters' Supper, 5:00 p.m.; Han¬ 
cock Hunters' Chircken Pie Supper, 5-7 
p.m.; Marshfield Harvest Supper, 5 p.m. 

15: Walden Hunters' Supper, 5:30 p.m. 

18: St. Johnsbury Christmas Bazaar 9:30-7 
p.m., Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6 p.m. 

20: Bradford Wild Gamę Supper. Info. Eris M. 
Eastman, Box 182, Bradford, VT 05033. Reserv 
not before 10/18. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
SEPTEMBER 

18-Oct. 3: Stowe Oktoberfest Sats. & Suns., 
noon-6 p.m., ice rink 

22-23: Burlington Annie, Flynn Theatre, 8 p.m. 

24- 25: Barre Fiddlers' Contest, Municipal Aud. 
Fri. 7 p.m., Sat. noon. 

25: Brookfield October Fest 2 p.m., Floating 
Bridge; No. Bennington Auction, horse & 
carriage rides, food, Park-McCullough 
House 10-4 p.m.; Shelburne Farms Harvest 
Festival 10-4 p.m.; Wilmington Fali Festival 
10-5 p.m., Auction 1:30 p.m.; E. Montpelier 
Ctr. Fali Festival, Old Meet. House 10-4 p.m. 

25- 26: Underhill Flats Harvest Market, Sat. 
10-5 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m.; Victory & 
Granby Holiday in the Hills, daily 10-5 p.m.; 
Weston Art Exhibit & Sale, Sat. on the 
Green, Sun. on school lawn, 10-5 p.m. 

25-Oct. 1: Burlington Ethan Allen Homestead 
Tours. 

26: No. Danville Lamplight Service & Hymn 
Sing 7:30 p.m.; Saxtons River Art Show 
noon-4:30 p.m. 

27-Oct. 2: Northeast Kingdom Fali Festival, 

Walden, Cabot, Plainfield, Peacham, Bar- 
net, Groton. 

30-Oct. 3: So. Woodbury Bessie Drennan Ex- 
hibit, 10:30-4:30 p.m.; Weston Antiques 
Show & Sale, Thurs. preview 4:30-7:30 p.m., 
Fri.-Sun. Show & Sale, 10-6 p.m. 

OCTOBER 

1: Montpelier Kitchen Fair, coffee hour, buffet 
lunch 9:30-1:30 p.m., Bethany Church. 

1-2: Montpelier Fali Foliage Festival Square 
Dance, Nat. Life Ins. Co. Fri. 8-11 p.m., Sat. 
noon-4 p.m. & 7-11 p.m. 

1-3: W. Dover Crafts Fair, Mt. Snów Base 
Lodge 10-5 p.m. 

1- 16: Brandon: Book Sale Daily exc. Sun. 10-4. 

2: Barre Carmelite Fali Festival, Beckley Hill 

10-4 p.m.; Bennington Bazaar 10 a.m., Auc¬ 
tion 6:30 p.m. Elem. School.; Brandon 
Bazaar 10-3 p.m., St. Thomas Church; Ches¬ 
ter Art Sale 10-5 p.m.; Montpelier Home 
Tour, 10-4 p.m. starts at 136 Main Street; 
Northfield Bazaar 9-5 p.m., Plumley Ar- 
mory; Pittsford Wooden Sap Bucket & 
Mapie Sugar Demonstration, 9-4:30 p.m.; 
Waterbury Bazaar United Church, 10-7 
p.m.; Woodstock Arthritis Bazaar 10-4 p.m., 
Historical House; Wallingford Antiques 
Show 10-5; Westminster West Fair 10-4. 

2- 3: Weston: Art Exhibit & Sale 10-5 p.m.; 
Winooski Vt. Ceramic League Show, High 
School Sat. 10-6 p.m., Sun. 10-5 p.m.; 


Brownsville Fali Foliage Rides, chairlift to 
summit, noon-4, Mt. Ascutney Ski Area. 

2-17: Woodstock Wildlife Art Exhibit & Sale 
10-5 p.m., Vt. Institute Natural Science. 

2-20: New England Bach Festival. ( See page 22 
for Schedule of performances .) 

3: Waitsfield Harvest Sale 7:30 p.m. Fed. 
Church. 

5: Northfield "Yankee Doodle Dandy" musi¬ 
cal, Norwich U. 8 p.m. 

7- 9: Bennington Antique Show 10-6 p.m., 
2nd. Cong. Church. 

8- 9: Stowe Christmas Bazaar & Quilt Raffle 
10-4 p.m., Blessed Sacrament Church. 

8-10: Jeffersonville & Cambridge Art Festival. 

8- 11: Chester Depot Book Sale; Stowe Folk 
Dance Fest., Elem. School. 

9: Chester Art Sale 10-5 p.m.; No. Bennington 
House Tour noon-4 p.m. apple pie, coffee, 
tour of historie homes; Rutland Bazaar 
Meth. Church 10-3 p.m. 

9- 10: Newfane Heritage Festival, lst. Cong. 
Church, 10 a.m.-dark, ham dinner 4:30-7:30 
p.m.; Springfield Antique Show 11 a.m. 
Riverside Jr. H.S.; Winooski Antiques Show 
& Sale, St. MichaeTs College North Campus 
Gym 10-5 p.m.; Woodstock Apples & Crafts 
Fair, Bailey's Meadows 10-5 p.m. 

9-11: Rutland Fali Festival in the Park 10-dusk 
(rain datę 10/16, 17); W. Dover Foliage Crafts 
Fair, Mt. Snów Base Lodge, 10-5 p.m.; 
White River Jct. "Railroad Days" Festival. 

15-16: Middlebury Antiques Show & Sale, 
Municipal Bldg., Fri. 10-9, Sat. 10-5. 

15-17: Montpelier Fali Festival of Vt. Crafts. 

16: Burlington Vt. Symphony Orchestra, 
Flynn Theatre, eve. 

23: Springfield Rotary Penny Sale, Riverside 
Jr. H.S. 7:30 p.m. 

NOVEMBER 

6: Enosburg Falls Christmas Bazaar, Elem. 
School 10-3 p.m.; Stowe Barn Dance & 
Raffle, Percy's Garage 8 p.m.-l a.m. 

7: Burlington Prague Symphony, Mem. Aud. 
8 p.m. 

10: Springfield Bazaar, Community House 

10-2 p.m. 

11: Barre Bazaar, Sr. Citizens Ctr. 9-4 p.m.; 
Springfield Bazaar, Meth. Church 10-3 p.m. 

13: Marshfield Crafts Fair, Twinfield H.S. 10-4. 

16: Burlington Bazaar, lst Cong. Church 3-8. 

18-20: Burlington Vt. Hand Crafters Show, 
Mem. Aud. 

21: Waitsfield Bazaar, Fed. Church 10-4 p.m. 

26: Mt. Snów Snowmakers Bali 9 p.m. 

26-27: Rutland Craft Show, High School. 

27: W. Brattleboro Bazaar, lst Cong. Church. 
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Richard W. Wyman of Rułland took this photograph 
of his home town. To see hożo Rułland obserues 
Halloween, tum to page 34 inside this issue. 
































